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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 
Adventures in the Pacific, &c. §c. By John 
Coulter, M.D., late Surgeon on board the 
“Stratford.” Pp. 290. Dublin, Curry; 

London, Longmans; Edinburgh, Fraser. 
We ‘used to laugh at the story of the Dutch 
skipper, who was found desperately puzzled 
over a Mercator’s chart of the world, vainly 
endeavouring to make out the sailing longi- 
tudes and latitudes which “should conduct him 
to the actual geographical position of Robinson 
Crusoe’s Island; but we are not without some 
misgivings that, though the islands which stud 
the Pacific Ocean mentioned in this volume cer- 
tainly do exist, the author, having got us to 
visit them in his company, is playing the Cru- 
soe with us in his descriptions and adventures. 
Upon the whole, we are inclined to believe that 
there is a Royal College of Surgeons, that there 
is or was a ship called the Stratford, that it 
traded in the Pacific between 1832 and 1836, 
that there was and is a Dr. Coulter, that he was 
surgeon of the vessel aforesaid, that he has 
written this book, that William Curry, jun., of 
Dublin, is an actually existing publisher, having 
business transactions with other equally exist- 
ing publishers in London and Edinburgh, viz. 
“ Longmans, Brown, and Co,” and “ Fraser and 
Co,” and finally, that we have the work before 
us to review. 

Whether all that it relates is true or not, we 
will not take upon us to determine; but, if a 
coloured jeu d’esprit, we may safely say of it 
that it bears strong marks of verisimilitude, and 
is exceedingly entertaining. 

** During the voyage (observes the Doctor) 
and; at such distant places, a variety of inci- 
dents must necessarily occur—some comic, some 
deeply tragic. A few of those I now give to 
the reader, reserving others for future pur- 
poses. Being strictly authentic, the senior 
reader may feel an interest in them, and the 
junior be amused by the shooting, fishing, and 
sailing excursions, with the exploring rambles 
on uninhabited islands.” 

To arrive at these, we at once cross the equa- 
tor, touch at the Falkland, double Cape Horn, 
call at Chili, leave curious matter at the Galla- 
pagos, sail over the whales killed, and pause 
at, Chatam Island. Here the Stratford an- 
chors for a season to refresh its crew, and the 
Doctor seizes the opportunity to take a soli- 
tary ramble round and.all over to explore it. 

“ As the island was uninhabited, and no grog 
shops or other temptations for the men, they 
could really enjoy themselves, and otherwise 
recruit their strength. Only for a feeling of 
debility that was beginning to creep through 
the crew, they were otherwise well, and three 
or four weeks’ stay here would doall. The only 
thing required to be brought from the ship was 
biscuit, as everything else was in abundance 
on shore. Fine green turtle came in on the 
beech at night, and with a little row and fun in 
watching for and turning them, were easily 
taken; then the wild ducks on the lagoons, 
and plenty of large doves on the land, were 
easily knocked down by a man throwing a 
stick among them; the terrapin, or elephant 
tortoise, of from two to four hundred pounds 
weight; plenty of fine fish close in te the rocks ; 





whole beds of very high strong mint, with other 
herbs in great variety; all those, with many 
others, afforded the men a great treat, particu- 
larly when taken by themselves, and used on 
shore. There were plenty of large hair seal in 
all directions on the beaches and rocks, whose 
skins made moccasins for every one in the ship ; 
and to complete the comforts of this encamp- 
ment, fine fresh water was obtained by digging 
down about fourteen feet. All round this end 
of the island the woods extended to nearly the 
beach and rocks, and in some instances over- 
hung the water: it was a rich sight.” 

The Doctor’s adventures in perambulating 
this spot are, as we have hinted, quite of a 
Robinson Crusoe character—ez. gr. : 

“‘ There were a great many prickly pear-trees 
growing in the elevated mounds in the valley; 
these fruit had externally the appearance of an 
immense brown plum, the inside the exact taste 
of a gooseberry ; this was very refreshing to 
me. There were a great many splendid hawks 
hovering about; they were frequently some 
annoyance to me: when I killed either a goat 
or a terrapin for food, they would hover round, 
screaming and making all sorts of noise, and 
sometimes seemed to think that I actually came 
there to butcher for them, for they would light 
on the ground and hop around me, sometimes 
would even jump on the carcass, have the im- 
pudence to look me straight in the face, and 
grapple the meat in their claws, and pull for 
the half with me; matters between us went so 
far that I was obliged to provide myself with a 
long stick, and knock them down as they came 
too close. They were immense and powerful 
birds, more like eagles than hawks. [ fired a 
few shots among them, but they paid no atten- 
tion to it, did not seem to fear the gun or its 
effects, and tormented me as much as ever, so 
that at last I was obliged to compromise mat- 
ters by killing something and leaving it with 
them; then when the chief hody of them were 
engaged, I would start offand transact business 
for myself. * * 

** About noon, while wandering about where 
I had a view of the beach for some distance, I 
caught sight of a huge seal waddling up out of 
the water about a quarter of a mile off. I took 
my gun and a long pole inside the mangrove 
bushes which fringed the beach along, and 
when a-breast of the animal, I could plainly 
see that he was a gigantic hair seal, apparently 
sick, moving slowly and in pain, bellowing out 
occasionally like a bull. He was rather too 
formidable to attack rashly, so I patiently 
watched him for nearly an hour. I may here 
mention, that the seal cannot quickly turn, so 
you may keep close by his side, and finish him 
either with a long knife, sharp axe, or heavy 
pole; but be careful to watch his turning on 
you. He was evidently very ill, and greatly 
exhausted, and at last lay down high up on the 
beach, near the bushes. Now a sick patient 
could not have fallen intu betterhands thana doc- 
tor’s, so I went stealthily up close tohim, and sent 
two leaden pills from both barrels right through 
his head; he roused up at this treatment, and, 
though unconscious of any thing, floundered 
about, and rolled down the beacli so much, that 
I was afraid oflosing him. I now hit him with 





my two-handed club several times about the 
head, which, with a plunge of my knife into 
his chest, finished the scuffle: he was not more 
than ten or twelve feet from the water-edge 
when he died. I had now time to examine my 
prize: he was an immense fellow, with an un- 
usually thick hide, just what I wanted, and 
was so anxiousahout. My mind was now quite 
at ease; as to my worn-out shoes, I had now 
laying before me what would afford strong 
moccasins for a year, if I required them so 
long. I now saw the cause of his illness; he 
had a large old wound in the left side, and most 
probably came up on the beach to die, as seals 
frequently do ; he appeared to be as much alone 
as I was, for there were none others any where 
in sight. With great trouble, and continually 
sharpening my knife, I managed to cut through 
the thick hide, and get off as much as was re- 
quisite for three or four pair of moccasins. 
Underneath there was a thick covering of blub- 
ber, which would make a great deal of oil. I 
next laid the piece of skin over a smooth rock 
to dry, and rubbed it well with fine sand, 
which made it as smooth and soft as a glove. 
After a few hours’ exposure to the sun and 
sand, all the moisture was removed, and it was 
prepared. The manufacture of the moccasin 
was simple: all I had to do was to spread out 
the skin, place my foot upon it, and cut it of an 
oval shape, about four inches all round from 
the foot, then place it on a log of wood, and 
with the point of the knife make a range of 
holes all round near the edge, then a thong off 
the hide to reeve through the holes would serve 
as a drawing-string, and it was complete. In 
putting it on, put the foot on the hairy side, as 
it is always the inside; then draw the thongs 
comfortably tight round the ankle, and make 
fast. This simple contrivance gives a perfect 
protection to the foot, and is much more to the 
purpose than the tight, high-heeled article that 
my bootmaker or shoemaker could give at home, 
for believe me, that ranging through woods, 
and over broken ground and rocks, is quite a 
different thing from walking on macadamised 
roads and flagged footways.” 

Amusing as the whole account of Chatam is, 
we are tempted from it by the still more amus- 
ing descriptions of the Marquesas and the Doc- 
tor’s whimsical position among the natives. 
The vessel having anchored to trade off the 
large island of Hivooa, or Santa Dominica, our 
friend’s irresistible curiosity induced him, in 
spite of all risks, to have a ramble, and so be- 
come better acquainted with the interior and 
the people. That it got him into a scrape, the 
following selections will shew, whilst at the 
same time they exhibit the character of his new 
associates. To begin: 

“That these islanders are cannibals is most 
certain. They deny it to many visitors; but 
when you remain on shore with them, it soon 
comes out, for in excursions even a mile or 
two-inland, if you go into any of the houses, 
you cannot fail to observe human bones that 
very recently were in the oven. They then will 
tell yon it was an enemy, and not improbably 
exhibit to you some other part of the body not 
yet touched. ‘They never eat a friend, or a 
body which has died of disease ; but always the 
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fallen enemy is sure to be so served, if they can 
get hold of him. In fight, whenever a man 
falls, there is a rush of his friends to save the 
body, dead or alive, from the enemy for the 
trophy. And if the man should not be already 
dead, both he, and perhaps several others, may 
be knocked on the head in the fight that ensues. 
I have witnessed several of their battles, and it 
appears to be the first object to shoot down, or 
otherwise kill a man. Then, where he falls in- 
stantly becomes the great nucleus for close 
combat with spears, slings, and clubs. Then a 
similar cause at another point causes a change 
of position, particularly if a chief of conse- 
quence falls; and so on, until a sweeping rush 
puts to fight one or other of the parties.”” 

Sed diabolus curat, as we used to say in 
maccaronic Latin at school, or in plain English, 
the devil may care,—on went the Doctor boldly 
and resolutely : 

* T left ship and boats (says he) to manage 
their trading, and marched off with the chief 
* Toomova,’ accompanied by two or three war- 
riors in full dress. We passed on through a 
luxuriant valley, and by a ‘ toopoopau,’ or dead- 
house, and at a distance of about three miles 
from the landing-place to an eminence, we ar- 
rived at his house, which was surrounded by 
several others. We at once lay down to rest 
ourselves, and had an excellent refresh of roast 
pig, fish, yams, Xe. A delightful small clear 
stream gurgled not ten feet from the door, or 
front of the house, which gave the place a re- 
freshing coolness. In strolling about one mile 
further up, four days after, I discovered what 
gave my thoughts a new turn. This was an ex- 
tensive defence, or breast-work, recently re- 
paired, with a warrior lurking here and there 
behind it, evidently as sentinels or scouts, 
watching the manceuvres of some party in the 
distance. I saw at once they were then at war, 
and that I was awkwardly circumstanced. I 
looked round me; I was far from the sea, and 
certainly not far from those people’s enemy. I 
looked at ‘Toomova.’ He read my mind at 
once, and, with a triumphant laugh, spoke the 
only English he knew: ‘ Very good man you,’ 
pointing significantly to my double-barrelled 
gun. He did not inform me before of their 
being at war; but now exhibited unfeigned 
delight at having, as he thought, an ally so 
well prepared. I told him [ had nothing to do 
with their wars, but merely brought the gun for 
my own amusement, and would go away to the 
landing-place, as I did not wish to kill any one. 
He at once told me I could not get away, as 
the scouts would prevent me, and that he would 
take every care of me; at the same time added, 
I would have to shoot, for the enemy was large, 
and would come close up to them in a day or 
two. He then examined my gun, talked of it 
to others, and all seemed curious to know why 
the barrels should not be smooth. It was the 
first rifle they had seen, and I explained it to 
them. He then begged of me to shoot at some- 
thing. So I took from one of them a pearl 
shell ornament about the size of a saucer, 
placed it up in a tree, Stepped out about two 
hundred yards, called Toomova over to try a 
shot first with his gun, which was a long fuzee. 
He laughed at me, and at the idea of hitting it 
at all, and beckoned me to fire. As this was 
innocent amusement, I determined to do jus- 
tice to the gun, took a steady aim, and broke 
the pearl shell to pieces. He said it was all 
chance, and put up another mark for the other 
barrel. I fired again, with the same result. 
They expressed at once the most extravagant 
joy, and shook their spears in the direction of 
the enemy.” 





If ever there had been a chance, the exhibi- 
tion of such marksmanship was fatal to the Doc- 
tor’s pacific career. He was too invaluable an 
ally te be permitted even an armed neutrality ; 
and so the savages compelled him to volunteer 
into their service. A review of the forces en- 
sues, and it takes place ina locality which re- 
minds us of the happy valley of Rasselas, and 
its human contrast: 

“The valley was full of noise and bustle, as 
all parties, men, women, and children, were 
hurrying to the place appointed for the re- 
view, which was a piece of ground of about ten 
acres, with only a few trees, and free from 
stones. It was nearly encircled by lofty, rugged, 
spiral rocks, the spaces between each being oc- 
cuptied by tall trees. It was an area that had 
been always used by them for kohinas or feasts, 
and various sports. When you were inside of 
it, you were shut out from every thing else, all 
the surrounding hills and country being ex- 
cluded from the view. ‘ Toomova’ told me, 
early this morning, that I was made a chief in 
council, that 1 was entitled toa portion of his 
land, being his adopted friend ; and that as 
such, and with authority, | must take off the 
clothes I had on, and dress like the other 
chiefs. I told him I did not think it necessary, 
and had an aversion to do so, because I did not 
wish to go nearly naked, and also to have my 
skin blistered with the sun. He told me, 
smartly enough, that I must dress as a chief, 
because the people would think it unlucky if I 
did not; and as for the sun, I might not dread 
that, as I would, or might, wear over me a fold 
or mantle of tappa; and, to end all discussion, 
he unfolded a bundle containing my Marquesan 
costume, a present from him and other chiefs. 
He told me my clothes would be tabooed, and 
safe for me, and at once to strip off. I knew 
these people were very superstitious, and often 
the wearing of particular ornaments or dress 
on state occasions was considered a good or 
bad omen, particularly in time of war. Having 
undressed, and begged of ‘ Toomova’ to be care- 
ful of my clothes, I put on my new dress, and 
may now describe it. I had anklets and brace- 
lets of bushy human hair, taken from the head 
of the enemy by ‘loomova’s brother (who was, 
it seems, lately killed in battle); round my 
waist I had the ‘mara’ of snow white tappa, of 
tine texture and make; on my head was the 
head-dress presented to me at the council of 
war; by a string of human hair, over my neck 
and by my side, bung my war conch; also round 
my waist was my own leather belt, with ammu- 
nition pouch and knife, and in my hand my 
esteemed and highly valued friend, the rifle. 
I turned to ‘oomova and asked him would 
that do. He replied with delight, ‘ mytake’ 
(good), ‘come along now.’ As we were outside 
the door, I begged to get the tappa for my 
shoulders, to keep me from the sun; he brought 
it at once, and off we set. On nearing the 
ground we could hear an occasional wild yell; 
this was the reception of the various chiefs as 
they came in. As soon as we entered the en- 
closure, when they saw ‘ Toomova’ and his 
friend, transformed as I was in dress, a yell 
burst from them that shook the air, and with 
every expression of delight they jumped high 
from the. ground, making a noise by. striking 
their war clubs together, and some at the same 
time beatingion the native: drum ; the noise was 
tremendous—the. scene before and around was 
savagely magnificent.” 

Our. Luropean-Marquesan chief was now in 
about as pleasant a.condition as, the valiant 
Sancho Panza in his government of Baratria; 
and his preferment conducted him, will he, nill 





he, to yet higher honours. He must be tatooed! 
and tatooing is not the most pleasant of cere- 
monies—by no means so, agreeable as being in- 
vested with the Cross of the Legion of Honour, 
the Golden Fleece, or even the Garter. But 
the islanders would ‘have: the operation per- 
formed, and the Doctor states: 

“The Marquesans are as superstitious a race 
of people as I have ever visited: In this un- 
frequented spot they cannot account'for where 
the ships or people like us come from; and 
from our great superiority over them, they‘con- 
clude we are ‘atuas,’ or gods. They had no 
other idea than that the visit of our ship 
brought with it these two last storms. It would 
be too elaborate here to describe minutely the 
extent of their superstition ; but as it regarded 
and brought me in-a party concerned, on: one 
point J will be particular. A few. days after 
the interment of the scout, Imade a long ex- 
ploring range through the country belonging to 
the tribe with whom [ was living, and retarned 
at sunset to the house of Toomova,:where I 
was in the habit of sleeping, greatly fatigued. 
I found several chiefs inside, in earnest’ con- 
versation, They told me to lie down, as they 
came to speak with me. I said I was ready to 
hear them. An elderly chief of consequence, 
named Mate, then said that the people believed 
there was some evil spirit working against 
them ; that the unknown cause of the death of 
the scout found at the pass was a sure-sign of 
it; that the enemy not appearing now, when 
they were ready for them, and prepared to have 
revenge on them; that the late storms, greater 
than they had experienced for some time, and 
destroyed a good many fruit-trees, was another 
sign; and finally, that some of the okl men say 
there have been more odd things occurring 
lately than took place for a long time before, 
and that the whole of those strange. occurrences 
happened, or were produced, in consequence of 
my being made a chief on coming amongst 
them, and not being marked or tatooed as one; 
and to prevent any further, mischief to them or 
their valley, it was their wish that I, shouldbe 
at once tatooed as their chiefs, and they;were 
sure all then would be right every whered?! 

How like the gods of the old classic Greeks, 
as recorded in the Iliad; and, elsewhere; ake the 
modern gods of the Marquesans+haw {like 
their ideas of divine mortality or mortakdivinity 
mixing in mundane aflairs! . The Deetor soon 
perceived, that if he did not, submit »tos he 
made a marked man, with as good a: graceoas 
possible, the contingency was that his, brother 
chiefs would probably kill and, eat: him. ,,And 
so he was tatooed, in submission. to the Swits- 
like satirical arguments of the sage: warriors of 
Hivooa, 

“Next day, after our morning repast, the 
conchs sounded in all directions, and, several 
muskets were fired round the house, where i 
was, and all the principal chiefs came in.,) ‘Lhen 
entered the tatvo-men, two to use, theoinstru- 
ments, and two assistants, It is aregular.pro- 
fession, and only followed by a few. |, They, are 
paid in kind for their work, onthe, common 
people; but the chiefs they.have a,right,to 
mark for nothing, and they consider, it a,high 
honour, In speaking of the celebrity. of those 
men, the people will tell you he is the best, he 
has tatooed such and such a great chief... They 
have ouly a few instruments, in yse, Those 
used for inserting the colouring matter into 
the skin are made of pieces of bone made flat, 
and. serrated at one end, like either a comb or 
saw... The breadth of this end differs from the 
eighth of an inch to one inch, according to va- 
riety or minuteness. of the work—some. having 
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only two teeth, some a dozen. The other end 
is brought to a blunt point, and inserted into a 
small cane about six or eight inches long, at 
right angles. The stick for beating this into 
the flesh is long or short, according to the 
fancy of the operator. The piece of cane is 
held between. the finger and thumb of the left 
hand, There isa roll of fine tappa round the 
three remaining fingers of the same hand, to 
wipe off the blood, in order to see if the im- 
pression is perfect. The marginal lines of any 
figure are first marked out with a very small 
stick, the remainder is executed without a 
guide. The hitting of the stick is so very rapid, 
that it resembles nothing that I know of more 
accurately than a trunk-maker driving in his 
nails. This incessant hammering at the skin, 
or into it, with considerable violence, irritates 
the whole frame, and the constant wiping off 
the blood with the tappa is worse. However, 
as the work proceeds, the flesh swells up, 
which gradually benumbs the part during the 
continuance of the operation. The colouring 
matter. used is made in this way: eight or 
ten nuts. (commonly known as the candle- 
nut, from their emitting a bright flame, and 
being used by Marquesans as a substitute for 
candles) are strung on a piece of reed, which 
is stuck in the ground, the upper one being 
lighted. An inverted section of a cocoa-nut 
is suspended over it. This condenses the 
smoke, which is very black, and, when mixed 
with a little water, forms the marking-ink in 
question. The swelling is very great, but sub- 
sides much in five or six days. Sometimes the 
person operated upon does not recover for 
weeks; and when the tatooing goes on any- 
where in the neighbourhood of glands, often, 
in irritable constitutions, forms large tumours 
and abscesses, Often erysipelas is produced; 
but those are rare cases, all generally getting 
clear with the ordinary inflammation, which is 
only of eight or ten days’ duration. ‘The various 
figures and lines have all their own signification, 
and ‘are perfectly understood by every native. 
A man‘is not respected even by the children if 
he has*not borne his tatoo. I have often seen 
tatoo over tatoo. After a feast or a battle there 


‘is always some addition, or fresh souvenir; 


and if thereis no room for more, it is done 
‘over some former stripes or marks. The ope- 
rators are\very expert, and some of the instru- 
ments being so large, an extensive surface is 


‘got over ina shorter period than a person 


imagines. However, it takes some time, and 
I have seen some obliged to stop the operator, 
to get a little cessation from the continued and 
sickening hammering. The vaheinas, or women, 
are often in faint after faint, and are obliged to 
be held firmly down; yet they wish to be ta- 
tooed, and voluntarily submit to this pain, for 
(as they, poor things, imagine) grandeur and 
beauty. I was four hours under the operator 
the first day, and three hours the second; which 
time’ sufficed to mark on my skin the delinea- 
tions and characteristics of a chief. After all 
was over *the ‘surface was rubbed with scented 
¢odoa-nut oil, which cooled the inflammation 
much, and gave me great ease. Then, blowing 
conchs and firing muskets again, ended the cere- 
mony. Tliere were several women in the house 
all the time—wives and daughters of the chiefs— 
and they appeared to sympathise much with me; 
but they were not allowed to interfere, as I was 
a tabooed chief. I was a little faintish after it, 
but on going out and sitting in the cool shade 
of a tree, all went off well. The people and 
chiefs all then looked upon me as more than 
one of themselves. They came in numbers, 
bringing what they thought delicacies of all 


sorts—fruit, fowl, pig, fish, &c.; and the chiefs 
gave me various presents. Indeed, all was an 
exhibition of real kindness. ‘Mate’ gave me his 
own head-dress, which he wore in fifteen battles. 
It fitted me exactly, and was a splendid thing.” 

Our Herald’s College could not blazon a 
mighty hero better; but that august body has 
recently been charged with making very bung- 
ling work with their “ achievements.” * 

After this there is a desperate battle, and 
the enemy utterly routed, with the doctor quasi 
warrior malgre lui, and not quasi medecin malgre 
lui. Justly entitled to his share of the spolia 
opima, he seems to have had no stomach for 
them, and modestly declined participation : 

‘<1 was leaning against a rock resting myself, 
when I was startled by a slap on the shoulder ; 
and on turning round, beheld Toomova unhurt, 
in all his triumph, and my companion, Mate’s 
nephew, covered with blood, and a broken arm. 
The first told me I was a very good man, shook 
me heartily with both hands, and said that the 
women were getting some water up from the 
stream, and something to eat would be here 
directly. Thiswas pleasant news. The latter told 
me to get on my legs, and come along with him 
over the ground to see all the dead; and added, 
with a significant gesture, ‘Epo, newe, newe, 
kai, kai te tanai;’ the interpretation of which 
is, ‘ by-and-by eat~eat plenty of men.’ * * * 
At sunrise all was activity again. The busi- 
ness now was to separate our own dead from 
the enemy, which duty was performed in about 
two hours. The first were respectfully rolled in 
tappa, as a preparation for interment; the latter 
were collected in a heap preparatory to cooking. 
The ornaments were first taken off; then the 
hair of the head, for making bracelets and 
anklets as trophies: they were then dragged 
away down to the stream to be washed.* * * 
Near where they deposited the bodies, they 
now dug several large holes in the earth, and 
into them they cast a number of stones so as to 
cover the bottom of the pit, over which there 
was a pile of wood set on fire. The knife gene- 
rally in use at the Marquesas is a split flat piece 
of the large bamboo, the edge of which cuts as 
sharply as any of our instruments. With this 
they cut up the dead bodies of their enemies 
into convenient sizes, and rolled the pieces up 
in banana or plantain leaves. As soon as the 
stones were nearly red hot, the burning wood 
was removed and thrown aside. Those parcels 
of human flesh were then arranged on the hot 
stones, and a deep covering of grass strewed 
over. Then water was sprinkled over all, and 
as soon as the steam arose the whole was co- 
vered over deeply with earth to remain until 
next day. A great many ovens having now 
been set at work in this manner, the re- 
mainder of the day was spent in burying 
our friends, after the manner I have before 
stated. The Marquesans never eat their own 
party. I must throw a veil over the feast of 
the following day, as I had only one look at the 
beginning of it, and left the arena sick to loath- 
ing: went off to the house, and did not leave it 
until this horrid scene was ended. Thus ter- 
minated the Marquesan battle, and its con- 
summation.” 

How the Doctor rejoined his ship, aud how 
his comrades laughed at his grotesque skin and 
costume, may be read at length in this clever 
and amusing! volume’; and: we think we may 
fairly add, that with all its oddness; a good deal 
of real and useful information may be gleaned 
from it respecting the Pacific islands, which at 
this pericd possess peculiar claims to attention. 


® See Sir H. Nicolas’s Nelson, passim. 








Pomfret ; or Public Opinion and Private Judg™ 
ment, By Henry F. Chorley. 3 vols. Col- 
burn. 

EvincinG considerable talent and a faculty for 

observing the springs of human action, this 

novel is nevertheless heavy and uninteresting ; 
so much so, that they must have an inveterate 
liking for productions of its class who can read 
it, except;as a task, from beginning to end. 

That is the imposition, in many a case, upon 

reviewers; poor fellows! And the main causes 

of failure in the present instance are obvious 
on the surface. 

1. The heroine, really and literally, is that 
“ divine perfection of a woman’’ who can never 
be matched, and consequently never mated, 
on this imperfect earth. There are no human 
sympathies for such a being, If she is fortu- 
nate or unfortunate it is all the same; for she 
has a mind beyond the accidents of life. The 
statue is not animated. 

2. The action is utterly divided, and the ac- 
tors are one-half of them abroad all the while, 
and the other half at home, It would be diffi- 
cult to excite by hearsay rumours, inexplicit 
correspondence, and vaguely intimated infide- 
lities of the imagination or heart, either curi- 
osity or feeling about lovers who never meet. 

3. Lumps of foreign travel, in the manner of 
Murray’s Guide Book, and dramaiis persone 
and events drawn principally with regard to 
music, the musical profession, and the stage, 
do not supply staple enough to entertain peo- 
ple of a different order through three long vo- 
lumes: and 

4 and lastly. The incidents themselves are 
commonplace, the groups are unconnected and 
ill thrown together, and there is not one of the 
characters for whose fate we ever care one jot. 

As a specimen of the style, which is but in- 
different, and spirit of observation, which is 
frequently discriminating, we select a few pas- 
sages. 

“ Mrs. Pomfret made a capital parson’s wife. 
She practised only the elegance which was com- 
patible with economy. Suchexists. Her dress 
was the simplest of the simple; but always so 
perfectly fancied, and so spotlessly neat, as to 
set off a pale face framed in a profusion of fair 
hair to its best advantage. She would have held 
it wrong to. present a delicacy on her table; but 
her high connexions, when down at the Park, 
would, if encouraged, have dined with her thrice 
a week, so appetizing was the purity and exact- 
ness of every viand served there ; and this with- 
out s‘rain of invention, or waste of time,” 

A vulgar clergyman and his two more vulgar 
daughters are introduced as contrasts to the 
Pomfret family; and we are told : 

““No wonder that Mrs, Pomfret, who had 
been keeping the better company of Walter Ca- 
rew, should shrink from a man in every respect 
so antipathetic to her as the incumbent of Cha- 
pel Barton. She had more reasons for dislik- 
ing him, too, than his violence and his avarice ; 
and, in spite of her mandate of exclusion, lis- 
tened to the full tones of his noisy voice, as they 
made their way across the hall, with an acute 
curiosity she would have been ashamed to own 
—which, at all events, she had no intention of 
communicating to her daughter. ‘ What a relief, 
dear Grace,’ was all she said, ‘ that he has not 
brought those two poor girls with him this 
time!’ * bd * 

* The unwelcome visitor was trampling up 
and down in Cousin Pomfret’s little study; 
leaving, with every new step, aclod of mud [How 
many clods can a horseman dispense on a car- 
pet ?] upon the spotless matting, and scattering 





snuff east and west—‘ the only one thing,’ Har- 
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riet would say, ‘he ever dispensed willingly, 
save hard names.’ ‘How cold you keep it 
here!’ was the loud greeting; ‘no fire in the 
other room, eh?’ ‘ We will have one lighted 
here,’ said Pomfret. ‘ My wife is tired, and 
does not wish to see any one this evening. We 
have been a long round to-day.’ * And so have 
I. What, I suppose Mrs. Pomfret had enough 
of me the other night, when, I demolished the 
bishops ,and archdeacon$ she is so fond of; 
and so,she wants to shirk me. Now, F’ll con- 
vince’ ‘ Pray stay heré,’ interrupted the 
host, getting between his guest and the door. 
* I hope'you are come to tell me the result of 
the meeting at Heckleton.’ ‘ Oh, a failure! I 
i knew it would be so from the first. Shew me 
one.of us, besides you and me, willing to stand 
up for a poor helpless woman, when the eccle- 
siastical court is on the other side of the ques- 
tion.. Do we not love power, and influence, and 
so forth?” 

We may here mention, that there is a good 
deal about the church, and the duties of con- 
scientious clergymen; and that Mr. Pomfret 
abandons. his living from scruples, such as‘ his 
brother parson ridicules most vividly. An un- 
kind ‘slap at Lady Morgan by name is not fair ; 
but it seems to be merely to round a period 
well, there being generally much slip-slop in the 
finishing of sentences : 

“I told, you (writes the favoured lover of 
the heroine) of the very pleasant man I had 
made acquaintance with at Munich, entirely at 
home among the artists there; some ten years 
or more older, than myself, speaking every lan- 
guage under the sun, and familiar with every 
body worth. knowing, from Metternich to Lady 
Morgan—there’s,a range for you!” 

Our range, however, is ended. ‘Mr. Chorley 
is reported to be. a great critic; and if so, this 
book only affords another proofof.a very general 
truth, that it is much easier to criticise others 
than to write well,yourself. That is the fact— 
and we claim no exemption. 








MRS. PHOMSON’S MEMOIRS.OF THE JACOBITES. 
ii [Second Notice.} 
Weaare' not very sure that our quotation of “he 
ran,/and she ran,” &¢., in our, last, Gazetie, ap- 
plied. to» the battle: of Sheriff Muir, which was 
more humorously sung in— 
“Cam ye here the fight to shun, 
Or herd the sheep wi’ me, man; 
Or war ye at the Sherra Muir, 
And did the’ battle see man 2” 
For in the Scottish rebellions, as in the civil 
wars, there was a strange mixture of lightness 
and sadness, of pleasantry and pathos, as if in 
all great excitements of the passions it was 
a condition that extremes should meet. -Cer- 
tain it is that comedy, ifnot even farce, mingled 
intimately and copiously ‘with these ‘tragedies. 
When wé look ut the’ ending of'the' Forty-five, 
the massacres in Scotland, the hangings‘at Car- 
lisle, and the behéadingsin London, the merriest 
lyrics bécome wondrous''melancholy, ‘and ‘the 
gentler’ aspirations touch ‘every chord ‘of the 
heart. 
The memoir of the Earl of Mar is followed 
by one of the most, affecting, that of‘ James, Earl 
of Derwentwater. ‘Of his’ mortal ‘rémains; a 
tradition among his descendants affirms that, 
* on the day of the execution, Mary, Coutitess ‘of 
Derwentwater, accompanied by another fémale, 
dressed herself as 4 fishwoman, and ‘in’ a’ dart 
dr ve under Temple Bar, having’ previously 
bribed some people to throw the head of her 
lord into her lap as she passed under’ the pin- 
nacle on which it was placed.” ‘patglice: 
Mrs. Thomson adds: 


“Tn ‘the North, thé aurora ‘borealis ‘jis ‘ still 
Said to be called * Lord’ Derwentwatet’s lights,’ 
bevatise ‘on the’ night ‘of his exectition’ it’ ap- 
peared yemarkably vivid! ‘It'is; at any rate, 
pleasant to ‘reflect, that one who's bread 
to thousands” is‘rémembéred by’ thts beautiful 
appearance in the county which ‘he’ loved, and 
where his virtues ‘are remembered and his er- 
rors forgotten.~ ‘His fate ‘was hard.’ Let us, 
not, contrary to nature, ‘call up motives of state- 
policy to vindicate the death of this brave ard 
honourable man. The Earl of Derwentwater 
was one upon whom clemency might safely 
have been shewn. Generous, liberal, sincere, 
a prince might have relied upon his assurance 
that, had mercy been shewn to him, it would 
never have been repaid by treachery. His 
youth and inexperience,—his wife, his children, 
—should not have been forgotten; nor should 
it have been forgotten, that the principles of 
loyalty for which his life was forfeited have 
dictated some of the most important services 
wliich have been rendered to the state, and 
have secured the existence of an hereditary 
government. Of what the Earl of Derwent- 
water might have become, in character, in intel- 
lect, his early fate has prevented our judging. 
| In person he was noble and elegant: his por- 
| traits do not give the impression of that beauty 
| of feature which has been ascribed to him. © In 
penatacter he was irreproachable. He was, in 
i 





one sense, one of those noblemen of whom it 
| were well for this country to have more: he 
| lived among those from whom he drew his for- 
tunes—their benefactor and their friend.” 

The Master of Sinclair, a character odious 
to every Jacobite feeling, is the next on the 
roll. He left a remarkable ms. memoir of him- 
self,—a very bitter one, by all accounts,—which 
|may probably see the light when time has 
smoothed away the objections to publication. 
Tt is now in the possession of Lady Rosslyn. 
After this ungrateful subject, comes the cele- 
brated Cameron of Lochiel, respecting whom 
the author has obtained some new and interest- 
ing facts from as. of the late Mrs. Grant of 
Laggan, founded on papers in the possession of 
a Scotch clergyman, which he did not commu- 
nicate to John Home. They were a swarthy 
race,* and there was a prophecy that the clan 
would cease to prosper when a fair chief was 
born—and we are told: 

* At length, after the birth of twelve daugh- 
ters,a son and heir made his appearance. But 
the satisfaction of the clans was dashed by 
hearing that the ill-starred little laird was fair, 
like his sisters. The prophecy that a fair Lo- 
chiel should never prosper was recalled with 
dismay ; and, unhappily, the fears of supersti- 
tion were too mournfully realised by fact. The 
young Cameron was named Donald: his birth 
was followed by the appearance of two other 
boys,—Archibald, afterwards the ill-fated Dr. 
Cameron, and John, who was called Fassefern, 
from an estate. ‘The proud prediction of their 
father,’ continues Mrs. Grant, ‘ was soon amply 
fulfilled with regard to the daughters of this ex- 
traordinary family.’ ‘Their history,’ she adds, 


sober reality of truth.” The twelve daughters 
of Lochiel were “admirably educated,'-and the 
fame of their modest “virtues soon’ extended 
through ‘the Highlands.. The great point in 
mhatrimonal alliances in those ‘rude regions was 
to obtain a wife well born avd well allied; and 
little fortuhe was ever expected with’ the daugh- 
ter of a chief. “Ancestry ‘was the great point 


»* Agshysiolegical phenomenoti rather hostile to the 
tradition, that they were descended from a Danish 
. &. 





‘imites the extravagance of romance with the | 
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prince.—Ed. 


witha Highlander, for’ he believed 'that' defects 
of mind, as well''as' of person, were ‘héreditary. 
All, therefore, sought the daughters of Lochiel, 
as'coming of an‘untainted race, ‘The’elder oties 
were married early, and seemed, as’Mrs.’Gratt 
expresses’ it, by the solicitude’to obtain them, 
as éver to increase, like thé ‘sibyl’s’ leaves; in 
value as’ they lessened in ‘nuriber.”: OF tHe 
daughters, otie, the youngest ‘and ‘the fattest’ was 
actually married to’Cameron of’ Glenditining in 
the ‘twelfth year of het'age:''’ She» bécaiie’-a 
widow, and afterwards married Maclean’ of 
Kingasleet,’ so that she ‘was’ successively ‘the 
wife of two heads of houses’ Another, ‘Jean 
Cameron, who was'the lé¢ast ‘coniely ‘of Her ' fa- 
mily, but possessed of a ¢ommanding ‘figure ani 
powerful understanding, was' married to Clanie, 
the chief of the Clan Macpherson ’ ‘She’ is'said 
to have been ‘celebrated in’ the’ pathetiv' poem, 
entitled * Lochaber no more; ‘the’ poet, whe la- 
ments his departure ‘from! Lochaber,’ awd “his 
farewell to his Jean, having ‘been! an officerin 
one of the regiments stationed at Fort! Willian. 
By the marriage of his twelve daughterswith 
the heads of houses, the political importaiice of 
Lochiel was considerably enhanced, anda’ eon- 
federacy, containing many! noted families who 
were bound together’ by opinion and kindred, 
formed a strong opposition'to the reigning go- 
vernment. The sons-iri-law of Lochiel' ‘were 
the following chiefs: Cameron of Dimgallan, 
Barclay of Urie, Grant of Glenmoriston, Mac- 
pherson of Clunie, Campbell of Barcaldine, 
Campbell of Auchalader, Campbell’ of Auchlyne, 
Maclean of Lochbuy, Macgregor‘ of Bohowdie, 
Wright of Loss, Maclean of  Ardgour, ‘and 
Cameron of Glendinning. All the daughters 
became the mothers’ of families; ‘and these 
numerous descendants still,’ observes Mrs. 
Grant, ‘cherish the bonds of affinity, now ‘so 
widely diffused, and still boast their descent 
from these female worthies.’ ’’ 

A literary announcement tefers to ‘a‘female 
kinswoman, no less famed, Jenny, the daughter 
of Cameron of Glendessery. uu 9383 

“The poem entitled * Jeanie Cameron’s ‘La- 
ment,’ is, with other imedited Jacobite; ‘songs, 
likely soon to be given to the world, arranged 
to true Scottish airs, and ‘published: in’ parte. 
These songs are collected by'a member'of/one 
of the most ancient Jacobite families: ’'“Phesaa- 
complished young lady who has engaged in this 
undertaking is Miss Charlotte Maxwell,' the 
sister of Sir William Maxwell, Barti, of Mei- 
teith, Wigtonshire, and a descendant of theidtl 
of Nithisdale. The ballad of Sherriff Mair is 
among the first of the interesting collection," ! 

A portrait of the heroic Lady Nithisdale is 
prefixed to the second volume. .She is repré- 
sented in the bloom of youth. “ Her hair is light 
brown, slightly powdered, andshe-is represented 
with. large soft eyes, regular features; ahd fair, 
rather pale, complexion. ‘Her soft ‘expression 
and delicate appearance give little indication of 
the strength of mind and- courage: whiel she 
displayed. Her dress is blue: silkj:with'a bor 
der of cambric, and the draperyoa ‘cloak of 
brown silk.” 3 IXSK 

This interesting picture is preserved atTer- 
regles, Dumfriesshire, the seat of W. Constable 
Maxwell, Esq., the descendant of ‘Lord Nithis- 
dale.’ Of the earl himself “ little is‘known after 
his escape to: Rome, where he died-in 1744. 
He thus lived through a period of comparative 
quiet, till his native country was again on the 
eve of being embroiled in a civil war, more re- 
plete with danger, sullied by greater crimes, 
and more disastrous to his native country, than 
the short-lived struggle of 1715. An exile from 
his Scottish possessions, Lord Nithisdale pos- 
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Sibly implanted.in, the mind of his ownson that 
yearning jto,establish, the, rights of the Stuarts 
which, appears,notto have been.eradicated from 
the hearts.of; the,Scottish Jacobites until their 
beloved and.xoyal race had become lineally ex- 
tinct. .The descendants of William, Earl of 
Nithisdale, bave never been able to ascertain 
where is lordship is buried. His noble and 
admirable wife, died. at. Rome, as well as her 
husband; bat her remains were brought to this 
country, and» they .are, deposited at Arundel 
Castle.’’ 

His.son had very nearly followed in his foot- 
Steps in 1745, and there is some very curious 
correspondence on. the subject, “to be or not 
to be,”’.in.this memoir... The dissuasion of his 
agent and friend Mr, Craik, in Edinburgh, seems 
to have given his lordship pause, till the die 
was, cast, and he’ just escaped joining for the 
final fall, ,.‘* It appears, however, from the fol- 
lowing. letter. of Mr.,Craik, that Lord Nithis- 
dale was really, implicated in the insurrection : 

‘| Myylord,—I am sincerely and deeply touch- 
ed, with: your) lordship’s situation, and can ho- 
hestly, assure you it would give me a real sa- 
tisfaction, could, I) any how contribute to save 
you on this unhappy occasion. As you have 
done me the honour to ask my opinion how you 
are to conduct yourself, and as the doctor has 
informed me of the. circumstances of your jour- 
ney, 1 should but ill deserve the character of 
humanity and good nature you are pleased to 
give me if [ did not, with freedom and can- 
dour, lay before you what, after this day having 
fully considered it, appears tome most for your 
honour, and the safety and preservation of your 
life and family. It is certain the Habeas Cor- 
pus Act is suspended, and L doubt not but as 
soon as, the length you have gone and your 
being returned is known above, warrants will 
be issued to carrie you up to London; if you 
retire out of the kingdom, it will not prevent 
your ‘being attainted; and I am afraid the un- 
fortunate step,you have made will putt your es- 
tate but too much within the reach of the law, 
and your family.is undone. If you stay till you 
ate apprehended, not only your estate, but your 
person, is in, the mercy of the government, and 
bow, fan severitys,on this occasion may be car- 
ried, is not; fox me.to: prescribe; only I am ap- 
prehensive your. religion, quality, and estate, 
will make you, but too obnoxious to the govern- 
mentj.and jwhen the affair is over, informers 
wili/not be, wanting to furnish them with mate- 
vials, |;We are not ignorant what arts and in- 
Austay/have been employed to draw you out of 
the retirement and quiet you were well disposed 
to.remain in... We are sensible you were im- 
posed upon by those already embarked ; and it 
will aequitiyou ‘before God and every sober man, 
af you no longer keep measures with those who 
have deceived you in a matter of such moment, 


when; your) life and fortune were at stake. 
{My lord, have impartially laid before you the 
‘presenticircumstance you are in, as far as my 


abilities enable me|to judge, that you may have 
it under your Jordship’s consideration; I shall 
next take the freedom to suggest what to me 
appears the, safest: and most prudent part now 
left 40, yow'te act, and which I likeways submit 
toi your lordship’s own judgment, without. tak- 
ing upon me to decide. What I meaniis this, 
that your lordship should, without loss of time, 
sutrender your person to the governor,of Car- 
lisle, and acquaint him you came to throw your- 
self upon the clemency of the government; 
cat the same time, your lordship would, by.ex- 
¢press, have some proper friend at London, ad- 
\vised of your intention, and one of some weight 
and interest, and who was fitt to put-your con- 





duct in. the most, favourable light. _, You. will 
easily perceiye,.that this confidence in the go- 
vernment, and voluntary surrender of your per- 
son, and. your preventing all others in an early 
repentance, must distinguish you, in the eyes of 
the government, from every other person who 
has embarked, and entitle you. to its favour and 
protection: whereas, if you wait till you are ap- 
prehended,. or leave the kingdom, your case, 
tho’ quite different, will be ranked with those 
who have gone the greatest lengths. If your 
lordship approve of this, if you think proper to 
lett me know by a line to-morrow, I shall not 
faill to be in town on Tuesday; and as I have 
a friend at London who I know is very capable 
and well disposed to serve you, if it be agree- 
able to you, shall, with the doctor, concert the 
letter proper to be sent.’ 

‘The answer of Lord Nithisdale contains a 
curious summary of some of the motives which 
actuated the Jacobites of 1745. 

‘ Letter from Lord Nithisdale to Mr. Craik,’ 

‘ Dear sir,—I have both yours, giving your 
opinion on the present affairs, without assign- 
ing your reasons, and as [ take it, urging an 
answer from me, whether I am determined to 
take a share in the present enterprise, which 
you seem to think I should not. [I shall an- 
swer the last first, by telling you that I have 
not yet fully digested my thoughts on that mat- 
ter; only, be assured I’ll do nothing rashly— 
that’s only for desperados. As to the other, 
I’m ready to believe you agree in opinion with 
me, that as matters are come this length, it’s 
now greatly the interest of Scotland to wish suc- 
cess to the undertaking; and that nothing but 
the improbability of success should hinder 
every Scotsman to join in it; and indeed, I 
don’t think there’s great reason to fear that 
either, unless vast numbers of foreign forces are 
poured into the country for support of the party 
in possession. The militia of England are 
little to be feared, nor do I believe they'll be 
trusted with arms, as there’s a chance what way 
they may be used, particularly by that part of 
the country who only know how to handle them. 
As to the Dutch who are come over, there’s 
now greater reason to believe they'll be re- 
called, and it may be some time before others 
are sent in their place, if at all. I do believe 
the United States, if they dare, will give all the 
support they can; but if France shall really 
prove in earnest, I imagine they'll consider it 
necessary to be quiet. Other foreign forces 
may be sent in, but on the other hand there’s 
a very great improbability; thir people will 
likewise get aid, and here there’s assembling a 
very numerous resolute army. The prospect 
of the situation of the country for some time to 
come must affect every well-wisher to it, and 
the consequences te this part, if the undertaking 
shall misgive, appear to me terrible; if it suc- 
ceed, what have we to fear? You'll answer, 
the introduction of popery and arbitrary go- 
vernment; but I don’t imagine, considering 
the success and fate of his grandfather and un- 
cle, that will be attempted; and as to any fear 
that we may be made dependant and tributary 
to the foreign powers giving aid to the present 
adventure, that, I’m not apprehensive of, nor do 
I imagine. it would be.in th power to accom- 
plish, tho’ inclinable to it., I shall say no more 
on the subject; only it’s easier preventing an 
evil than.remedying, and that may be applyed 
to both sides; only this, one, further I observe, 
that I think it’s the interest of the nation to 
have a sovereign settled whose title is unques- 
tionable: we see the inconveniencys attending 
the other. You'll, perhaps, answer, there will 
still be a Pretender; but I reply, not so dan- 


gerous an one, if at all. You write, in your 
letter, that people may, without meaning, be 
treated and led away with popular arguments. 
I assure you I’m none of these—what I have 
said now is on a Sunday forenoon. However, 
I should wish you communicate my mind to 
nobody. If any material news occur before the 
bearer leave Edinburgh, you shall have them ; 
and to-morrow I'll mind your commission, and 
any other you. shall give, with respect to your 
nursery, &c., which I hape you're still carrying 
on, and that your garden-wall is now completed. 
If you had some pieces of cannon to place in it, 
would it not keep out against an army not pro- 
vided with battering-pieces, seeing it’s at a 
sufficient distance from the thundering of any 
castle? Were it not for feat of your horses, I 
should wish you came in here atid saw tlie for- 
tifications made on our city-wall, and the army 
against which they were intended; the last is 
worth your while. No court in Europe is filled 
with such a set of well-look’d braye fellows, I 
hope my dykers are going on, and beg you'll 
acquaint the tenants to have the rents ready, in 
regard I’m to be soon in the country, and won’t 
make any stay above a day or two; this to you, 
but to yourself I can yet fix no time for coming 
out, as [ can’t think of leaving Edinburgh till I 
see how matters turn,.and it’s also necessary to 
stay and take care of my house, furniture, pa- 
pers, &c. I believe, I shall eat my Christmas 
goose with you, if I don’t go into England, 
which I would incline for sake of a jaunt, if I 
thought it safe, and had a right set with me. 
I ever am, dear sir, yours, &c,’ ”’ 

He lived till 1776, in peace, on‘his unforfeited 
estates. 

The unfortunate Lord Kenmute is the next 
on our list. Of him we shall only copy the 
document he wrote on the night preceding his 
execution, the original of which is still'in the 
possession of Mrs. Bellamy, one of his descend- 
ants. 

“ Tt having pleased the Almighty God to call 
me now to suffer a violent death, I adore the 
Divine Majesty, and cheerfatty resign my soul 
and body to his ‘hands, whose mercy is over all 
his works. It is'my very great comfort that 
he has enabled me to hope, through the. merits 
and by the’ blood°of Jesus Christ, he :will.so 
purifie me how that F perish not eternally, , I 
die a protestant of the Church of England, and 
do from my heart forgive:all my enemies. I 
thank God T ‘cannot accuse’ my selfée of the sin 
of rebellion, however ,some. people may by a 
mistaken notion think me guilty of it for all I 
did upon a laite occasione; and my only desire 
ever was to contribute my small endeavour to- 
wards the re-establishing my. rightfull sove- 
reigne and the constitutione of my countrie to 
ther divine rights and. loyall setlment; and by 
pleading guilty I meant no more then ane ac- 
knowledgment of my having been in armes, and 
(not being bred to,the law). bad no notion of my 
therby giving my assent to apy other thing 
contained, in that charge. I take God to witt- 
nes, before whom I am very soon to apear, that 
I never had any desire to favour or to intro- 
duce’ popery,,;and [ have, been all along fully 
satisfied that the king has given all the morall 
security for the Church of England that is pos- 
sible for, him in his circumstances. I owne I 
submitted myselfe to the Duck of Brunswick, 
justly expecting that humantity would have in- 
duced him to give me my life,,which if he had 
done. I was resolved for the future to have lived 

aceably, and to have still reteaned a great~- 
full remembrance of so greatt a fayour, and I 
am satisfied the king would never have desired 





me to have been in action for him after; but 
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the caice is otherways. I pray God forgive 
those who thirst after blood. Had we been all 
putt to the sword immediatly upon our sur- 
render, that might have born the construction 
of being don in the heatt and fury of pas- 
sion; but nowI am to die in cold blood, I pray 
God. it be not imputed to them. May Almighty 
God restore injured. right, and peace, and 
truth, and may he in mercy receave my soul). 
KenMURR.” 

Accounts of the Maclean clans, and of the 
Macgregors and Rob Roy, are extremely inter- 
esting—though in the latter we have again to 
notice a little of the carelessness in printing. 
For example, it is stated, p. 204, that the cele- 
brated freebooter’s death is ‘“‘ generally sup- 
posed to have occurred after the year 1735 ;” 
and at p. 206, that ‘he died in 1735:’’ and more 
careless still, in this very page and the next, two 
different versions are given of the manner of his 
death—as thus: 

“His deathbed was in character with his life : 
when confined to bed, a person with whom he 
was at enmity proposed to visit him. ‘ Raise 
me up,’ said Rob Roy to his attendants, ‘ dress 
me in my best clothes, tie on my arms, place me 
in my chair.. It shall never be said that Rob 
Rey Macgregor was seen defenceless and un- 
armed by an enemy.’ His wishes were exe- 
cuted, and he received his guest with haughty 
courtesy,...When he had departed, the dying 
chief exclaimed; ‘ It is all over now—put me 
to bed—call in the piper; let him play Ha til 
mi tulidh (we return no more) as long as I 
breathe.’,. .He was obeyed: he died, it is said, 
before the dirge was finished.” 

But, within twenty lines we read : 

“When dying, he shewed that he entertained 
a. sense, of the practical part of Christianity, 
very consistent with his Highland notions. He 
was exhorted. hy the clergyman who attended 
him to forgive his; enemies ; and that clause in 
the Lord’s prayer. which enjoins such a state of 
mind was quoted. .Rob Roy replied: ‘ Ay, now 
ye bae gien me baith law and gospel for it. It’s 
a hard, daw, but, ken. it’s gospel,’ , ‘ Rob,’ he 
said, turning to his son, ‘my sword and dirk lie 
there.:; never draw, them,,without reason, nor 
put them up.without honour. 1 forgive my 
enemies; but see. you to them,—or may’—the 
words died away, and he expired.’’ 

Now he.could not well die both.ways, listening 
to the piper,.and, bequeathing the feudal exhor- 
tation to his son... But such, are Highland sto- 
ties, and -Zonq/a would. believe fifty of them to- 
gether without doubt or inquiry. . The latter | 
anecdote, by the way, is) more forcibly told of 
another laird, who, when threatened by the priest 
that his soul. was. in peril if he did not die in 
peace with all his, enemies, and particularly, 


viva\voce and by name; forgive the Macfaes (with |’ 


whom. he and.hisfathers before him had been at 
fend all.their days), at last reluctantly groaned 
forth,.‘*, Weel, for-my soul’s sake, J forgie them ; 
but,” turning to his astonished heir, ‘*. Hamish, 
my son, if ever ye.do_so, may Cot tam you to 
all «i427? and: his: strength faiJed him, and 
he breathed his last. But it is a shame to find 
fault with so excellent and interesting.a, work; 
and we shall only.say, that a very able. memoir 
of Lord Lovat concludes.the second yolume,.and 
teaches us to look with impatience for a sequel, 
in which the memoirs of other distinguished 
Jacobites will be written with equal success. 





CENTO. 

St, Lawrence's Well; a Fragmentary. Legend of 
the Isle of Wight... By Henry Brinsley Sheri; 
dan, Esq. Pp. 28. Madden. and Malcolm. 


and with a name which at once challenges no- 
tice. The composition is, however, not of a 
striking order; and the matter is indeed’ so 
“ fragmentary,” as to be vague, dim, and unim- 
pressive. The versification does not ascend 
above the level, and is deformed by abundant 
expletives; whilst the reflections are not more 
felicitous. The best lines are those descriptive 
of the natural scenery of the White Island. A 
page relating to the hatmted well that gives a 
title to the production will exhibit its qualities 
such, we think, as we have indicated : 
** And oft-times, in the evening grey, 

The village gossips thither stray, 

About the closing of the flowers, 

And wile away the twilight hours 

With legends of the sparkling stream, 

And many a fairy-haunted dream: 

That tell how oft strange sights are seen 

By those who late that way have been; 

Of shadows flitting o’er the grass, 

That grin and gibe on those who pass 3 

Of moving form of maiden pale, 

Dim shrouded in a snow-white veil, 

Who beckons to the lonely wight, 

Aud lures him darker down the night. 

*Tis also said the fount can charm 

The wounded soul, and free from harm 

The aching heart, and inward heal 

Its burning throbs, and make him feel 

Cold at the smiles of earth’s fair daughters— 

Such charms have those enchanted waters.” 


Songs of the Press and other Poems relative to the 
Art of Printers and Printing. By C. H. Tim- 
perley. Pp. 208. Fisher and Co. 

Tuts is a new edition, with considerable addi- 

tions, of a work published some few years since, 

and noticed at the time in the Literary Gazette 
with commendation, The idea is good, all the 
poems being connected with or on the subject 
of typography. They are selected from many 
sources, and some of them obscure to the un- 
| initiated, though clever, and displaying a de- 
| gree of talent which might sparkle beyond the 
shade. Here are samples: 
“ Printers’ Deviis. 

Old Lucifer, both kind and civil, 

To every printer lends a devil; 

But balancing accounts each winter, 

For every devil takes a printer.” 


“ On a Ready Writer. 
Jem writes his verses with more speed 
Than the printer’s boy can set ’em, 
Quite as fast as we can read, 
Aud only not so fast as we forget ’em.” 
Other's are of a more ambitious tone, one of 
which, “ Hail, mighty engine!” our devil thinks 
may allude to the new process of obtaining 
ice from a hot vessel. The serious, however, 
is well contrasted with the lighter efforts, and 
we give an interesting specimen: 
“* Printers’ Kisses. 
Print on my lip another kiss, 
The pictare of thy glowing passion; 
Nay, this won’t do—nor this—nor this— 
But now—ay, that’s a proof impression.” 
To which the lady replies: 
“ But yet, methinks, it might be mended— 
O yes, I see it in those eyes ; 
Our +P gain together blended, 
Will make th’ impression a revise.” 
The fair writer of the rejoinder has publish- 
ed Sketches of the Heart, and seems to have | 
adda song, which may save trouble to those 
who, in these advertising times, wish to know 
what the papers contain ; 
* 0) 4 Newspaper Headings, 
Bring me the,‘ Times,’ Pl read awhile 
_.» From its exhausfless fonts, 
It gtieves me much to witness such 
A multitede of wants. 
What news and queer advertisements, 
Aud headings. droll, there are! 
It is,indeed ‘ a, pretty page,’ 





A Poem very prettily got up in its externals, 


A Chartist outrage! what is this? 
Great burning down of huts; 

The military called out} and here’s 
A work with fine steel cuts! 


Two horses killed while pulling loads, 
The timber ways hot gooil; 

Then here's ‘ just out, a work on roads,’ 
With ‘ drawings upon wood)’ 


What now comes here?‘ try Barelay’s beer! 
Then ‘ gin distilled by Hodge ;’ 

* Sir Robert Peel; the income-fax :’ 
New play— the Artful Dodge.” 


Brighton, Dover, France, Herne Buy, 
To all these places * Guides ;’ 

What’s here? the army flo ing men, 
And followed by ‘ raw hides. 


Advertisements by lots now come, 
Here syrups, and here balms; 

One is headed ‘ wanting hands,’ 
Another ‘ wanting alins.’ 


And now a death invented by 
Some paragraph contriver ; 

«A sweep blown from a chimney-pot,’ 
Then comes ‘ the Black Reviver.’ 

My cyes upon two others fall 
That may afford us fun here; 

The one is headed * Surgeon's hall’ 
The other ‘ Mangling done here.’ 

What next? ‘ Divan: a good cigar 
Manilla or regalia.’ 

A joke of Brougham’s is the next— 
And then ‘ a frightful failure.’ 

Brighton railway—accident— 
Cutting through adam ! 

* Collision, four men killed!’ then comes 
Just by, ‘ the patent jam.’ 

* Serpentine: two persons drown’d;’ 
Oh, life is never sure ! 

And opportunely enough 
‘Then comes ‘ cold-water cure.’ 


7 a dancing-master’s terms 

My eye by chance it drops; 

Then take a little jump, and come 
Unto the ‘ price of hops!’ 

Here’s ‘ Bunyan’s Progress’ advertised, 
For corns and warts rare salves ¢ 

Then Fanny Elsler’s grand début, 
Close to ‘ great show of calves.’ 

Celestial empire— what is that? 
The war is nearly ended; 

Then comes this odd announcement pat— 

Of ‘ china neatly mended.’ 

‘ Affghanistan: the Indian mail,” 
What are they doing there? 

Here’s an account of * Lady Sale,’ 
And then ‘a fancy fair,’ 

If I read on much more of it, 
I shall be in the torrent hid; 

Here's scents that keep you from a fit, 
And then ‘ a good fit warranted,’ 

Two other things I'll read, and then 
No more will I peruse; 

* Ornamented paper hanging,’ 
And ‘ the Illustrated Noose!’ ” 





| 

| Sizteen Years in the West Indies. By Lieut.-Col: 
| Capadose. 2 vols. Newby. 

| We could gather little of either interest or im- 
| portance from this very slight production, which 
lis written in a style not inconsistent with its 
‘intelligence. Lx. gr. in Trinidad: “Sir Ralph 
| Woodward was a great patron of the drama; 
and at one period this city boasted three theatres 
and five companies, one professional, French, 
one do. English, and three amateur societies, 
amongst whom were many gentlemen of talent.’ 
The account of Venezuela is the portion of the 





| publication most worthy of notice. The follow- 
a.good deal of knowledge on the subject. We | ng extracts will exemplify it: 


“One ornamental luxury is required in Ca- 
raccas—a public garden for the general inha- 
bitants ; for though some private individuals 
have parterres abounding in all the beautiful 
trees, shrubs, plants, and flowers, of that region 
and others, in the greatest perfection and pro- 
fusion,—and amongst the most luxuriant are 
those of General Paez and Madame Rivas,— 
no place of the kind has yet been projected 
for the people; neither is there a bathing-esta- 





And does look out afar. 


blishment. But the thing most required in a 
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state just struggling ‘into intelligence is wanted; | me. that he, knew neither English nor French; | tion of Paris; ‘by me misled!’ ‘Dear papa, 


a0 public library'opens ‘its doors to satisfy the | but I afterwards heard that, he understood, both | you interrupt—you’ 





“Go on, then; go on, 


appetite for knowledge just beginning to be | languages, but was diffident in speaking them. | and let me know the worst.’ ‘ By yourself, and 


felt. In the colleges reside professors of the 
different European languages; but something 
surely, is required for others, Learning must 
not be confined to a college. It is therefore 
a pity that, ina large city like this, more than 


| 


or | 


| 


His sow speaks English and French perfectly 
well,” 


Near Caraccas is a sort of gold-mine in a, ; a , 
| least,’ he added, dropping his voice to a sub- 
| dned and reverential tone, ‘at least not now.’ 
one public. library is not formed.—The market | with a kind of ore, but not of any value. The | 


common-looking cave of little depth, “ the sides 
(says our author), in many places, glittering 


|by dear mamma’——‘ Name her not! 
|name her not! let me, let me bear all the 


Ah! 


blame, as is most just; name her not—at 


‘By yourself, then,’ resumed Agnes, ‘I was 


is well supplied with all the European fruits | gold is contained in veins of deep black mud;” | ever taught to speak the truth; must I speak 


and vegetables, besides those peculiar to the | by scraping off a small quantity 
country and the tropics, which are far superior | causing. it to be dried (he adds), 


to those seen in the colonies: the cristophine, 
generally so rare, is here seen in immense 


| 


of which, and 


dust appeared shining amidst the dross. The 


: ee fe 
peons, or peasants, in the vicinity, collect this | 


|truth in reply to your inquiry?’ ‘ Most cer- 
“ the precious | tainly, child,—oh! most certainly; let me 


know how deep my happiness is to be plunged.’ 
‘Then,’ said Agnes Moreville, with a look of 


heaps. But ithe plaza is not sheltered; and | sort of mud, wash it in the river below, dry it| stern resolve, that plainly bespoke an obstinate 
there, hour after hour, the vendors sit exposed | in the sun, and then, separating the gold-dust, 
to the scorching mid-day sun or the pelting| sell it. By these means they earn about four 
rain.—As a residence, few places possess more | rials (about 20d.) per diem, though, as is na- 
advantages than Caraceas; the climate agrees | tural, much to the displeasure of the proprie- 
with persons of all nations; private residences | tors, who would have the mine explored, could 


and living of every description are cheap; or) they form an association for the purpose. 


should an hotel be preferred, the daily expenses 


* * 
“ Venezuela is entirely free from mendicity ; 


at the principal, including wine, &c. is only | the only instance I witnessed at all approach- 


fourteen rials. Asa proof of its salubrity, my 
hostess told me that invalids frequently came 
there ina state of great languor and exhaustion, 
but after a few days their appetites returned, 
and they regained their wonted health.—A 
small theatre offers amusement for the lovers 
of the drama; and a Tertulia at the Bolsa 
(Exchange) provides chess, billiards, dominos, 
cards, &c. or conversation; but when I[ was in 
the city, this club was held at the Hotel del 
Vapor.—The ladies of Caraccas seldom appear 
in the strects except on Sundays or religious 
festivals, when they are seen elegantly attired. 
Perhaps the want of carriages, and the rugged, 
badly paved streets, are the reasons why they 
confine themselves within the precincts of their 
gardens; but a good public promenade would 
add greatly to enliven the city. General Paez, 
who was president in 1841, possesses a hand- 
some_house, anda beautifully arranged garden, 
containing rare fruits, trees, and flowers; but 
no guard or ‘sentry at his door denoted it as 
the abode of any important functionary. Ge- 
neral Loublette has since succeeded to his office 
of president of the republic.—The inland trade 
of Venezuela is very considerable; on the dif- 
ferent roads large droves of mules laden with 
merchandise are constantly to be met, and the 
coming of these droves creates no little excite- 
ment; for the muleteers drive them at full 
speed down hill, so that travellers must be on 
the alert, and either rapidly precede the party, 
of) traw.aside: at a broad part of the path to 
allow them to pass.—The peons, peasants, or 
Jabourers, are strong, active, and industrious; 
but want of population is a great drawback to 
the advancement of commerce in this country; 
to,inerease which, the government holds out 
great. encouragement to emigrants, by grants 
of land); to. settle there.—In the afternoon of 
the day! after my arrival, I proceeded, attended 
bysaoguide on foot, to Las Ajuntas, and was 
four hours on my journey. Between Las Ajun- 
tas;and,Caraccas, at a place called La Rinosas, 
ayshont distance from the road, two large trees 
were shewn to me as that extraordinary kind 
named {Palo de Vacca;’ the owner of them 
gave me some of their sap, which had the same 
eteamy|semblance, the same flavour, as_ the 
sep of the tree in the forest of Santa Cruz, 
described by Sir R. K. Porter; but on my men- 
tioning that to General Paez, he said it was 
probably a mistake; and the trees at Rimosas 
were the ‘ caoutchoue,’ which yields a sap some- 
thing’ similar to that of the Palode Vacca, I 
had some difficulty in conversing with General 
Paez, who would speak only Spanish, assuring 





ing it was one day when returning from Va- 
lencia, my guide suddenly called to me on the 
road, ‘ Senor, el ciego !’—‘ Sir, the blind man.’ 
On looking towards the place he indicated I 
saw one, at the corner of a hut, a little off the 
road; this convinced me that it was customary 
for travellers to give to the indigent blind. 
The people are uncommonly mild and peace- 
able; it is easy to gain their good wil, and 
they appear particularly partial to the English, 
probably because they are much indebted to 
the efforts of those among our countrymen 
who assisted so powerfully to obtain indepen- 
dence for them. It is attirmed that, towards 
the close of the contest, called in Venezuela 
the War of Independence, Bolivar reckoned 
ten thousand British volunteers under his 
standard. In all inhabited parts of the country, 
the produce is considerable and varied ; con- 
sisting of sugar, cocoa, coffee, rice, indigo, to- 
bacco, cotton, Indian corn, vannilla, Guinea 
corn, fruits, and vegetables in abundance ; 
among the fruits, peaches, apples, quinces, to- 
gether with those of the tropics and the West 
India colonies, with a peculiarly fine one called 
‘chirimoya,’ or a name similar in sound, for | 
never sawit in print; it is ofa delicious flavour 
and extremely nutritious, something like the 
custard or sugar apple, but vastly superior ; 
it grows too on a fine large, shady, evergreen 
tree. ‘here are immense herds of cattle, beef 
consequently very plentiful, being sold, to the 
best of my recollection, at about an English 
shilling the arroba, twenty-five pounds weight, 
but every particle of fat is cut away, and the 
purchaser ‘gets only the lean, unless otherwise 
bespoke, or agreed for, when the price is higher; 
the fat generally is converted into tallow, greater 
part of which, if not all, is consumed in the 
country.” 





Agnes Moreville ; or, the Victim of the Convent. 
By the Rev. $8. S. Wilson. Pp. 348. Seeley, 
Burnside, and Seeley. 

“ NEVER expose a young, warm, and docile 

mind to the tainted atmosphere of a papal 

seminary: such is the moral wrought out by 
this volume; and whether good, bad, or indif- 
ferent, we are not now going to pronouiice. 

But we will pronounce our decided opinion, 

that such ways ‘of enforcing the best of doc- 

trines are, and must be, very (we hate contro- 
versial language, so Jet us say) questionable. 

The writing is tremendous trash, £2. gr.: 

“ ¢ By yourself and’ * By me!’ exclaimed 
her astonished father, his painful’ thoughts 
turning most wofully to the Maison d’ Educa- 





tenacity of purpose, ‘I am a Catholic!’ At 
these words, poor Lord Moreville uttered a 
| most piercing scream, and heavily sank back 
| on a chaise longue, convulsively grasping a 
volume in each hand. Alarmed at the sound, 
Mr. Moreville, Standish, and Orpheline, rushed 
|into the room, and found Agnes bathing her 
; poor father’s temples with fresh water. Her 
| tirst impulse had been to force the books from 
| his death-grasp, but nature for a moment over- 
|came policy. ‘ My father! my ever dear fa- 
| ther!’ exclaimed Miss Moreville; ‘ Agnes, dear 
| Agnes, what has transpired?’ so saying, she ap- 
proached her father. ‘Stand off, stand off, my 
| love!’ said young Moreville, in great agitation ; 
|*thank you, Standish, loose it—cravats are— 
| there, Joose it a little more, and the vest ;—run 
' now and throw back that window a little wider, 
| Frank; yes, chafe them, Orpheline—the hands 
| must—there, he sighed; he'll come round soon. 
| But, Agnes, what has happened to cause—what 
| books are these?’ ‘Oh, stay!’ she replied, ‘stay 
| til poor papa comes to himself; he’ll tell you 
every thing.” ‘ Here, Moreville,’ said Mr. 
| Standish, ‘ take the caraff—there, he’s opening 
| his eyes.’ As soon as Lord Moreville regained 
some approach to self-possession, all his agita- 
tion returned. He was obviously very bad; 
his eyes were flushed, his breathing was short, 
| his limbs trembled, his pulse ran high; all 
| symptoms indicated the presence of incipient 
| fever, and the young people were astounded. 
|* Alas! my dearest, my own papa!’ again ex- 
| claimed Orpheline, ‘what—do tell me, Agnes ; 
| do tell me, child, what is’ ——‘ Books !—Baby- 
lon !—thunder !—Rome !—Agnes !—convents ! 
Jesuits !— robbers!’ exclaimed poor Lord 
Resriegy rt half unconscious. ‘ Ah! where am 
| 1?—a dream ?—Oh! be not partakers of her 
plagues! — convents !— robbers !—Babylon !— 
O Agnes! Agnes!’ These incoherent phrases 
were quickly followed by a fresh swoon, but of 
shorter duration. Meantime, a momentary 
glance at the pernicious volumes, joined to the 
broken sentences of the afflicted nobleman, had 
fully rent the veil of mystery.” 

What good can rubbish like this do? Itis 
enough to ruin a righteous cause. We wislt 
that no animal of the kind of that which was 
ridden by Balaam could speak, and far less 
write, without a miracle, 





SIR PHILIP SIDNEY’S CORRESPONDENCE. 
{Seeond notice.) 

REsUMING our review of this work, and con- 
tinuing the correspondence which enriches it, 
we may remark, that an amusing piece of Eng- 
lish literature is treated of in the next epistle : 

““T should be glad (writes his mentor), as 
I wrote to you before, if you could acquire such 
a knowledge of German as to understand the 
language when you hear or read it: learn it 
perfectly you cannot without much time and 
labour, You English have more intercourse 
with the Germans than with any other people, 
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and their authority and power as a ‘nation ‘is 
already the greatest in Christendom, arid no 
doubt will yet be increased by the folly of my 
own country and other neighbouring states. “Lt 
seems to me quite absurd that your countrymen 
should’ ‘make such 'a point of speaking Ftalian 
well, since, as far as I know, you derive no ad- 
vantage from them; on the otlier hand they 
derive the greatest from’ yout, and therefore they 
“ought rather to learn’ your latiguage. “’ Perhaps 
you are ‘afraid ‘you will not persuade them’ to 
take your money; urfless you speak with perfect 
fluency. See, my dearest Sidney, how I trifle 
With you} and now that'T am in the vein, Iam 
going to’give you something still more ttiffing. 
As ‘my ill Tuck ‘would ‘have it, ‘I chanced the 
other day upon two most charming writers, one 
of whom ‘describes France, the other England. 
The former is Robert Ccenalis,* bishop of 
Avranches, a very silly and ignorant person. 
The other would think himself greatly affronted 
if T called hini English, sinee' he repeatedly 
proclaims himself a Cambrian, not an English- 
man. His name is Humfrey Lhuid}+ and’ if 
he is ‘not learned, he is a man of extensive 
reading, but now and then forms his judgments 
In such a' way, that he seems tofally destitute 
of common sense. He scourges the unfortunate 
Hector Boetiust and Polydore Virgil§ so cruelly, 
that even if'they have grievously erred, the 
punishment seems greater than the fault. ‘It is 
well for you that ‘your ancestors drew their 
blood from Fratice; for he says that the Saxons, 
from ‘whom the English ‘are descended, were 
nothing bit pirates and robbers. You know 
that ‘the (German ‘writers have plundered us 
poor Gauls of the empire which they declare we 
never possessed: They say that the expedition 
of Godfrey of Bouillon to Jerusalem was theirs ; 
and that the Greek and Latin writers, early and 
late, are talking nonsense when they say that 
the Gauls matle'so many irraptions into Italy, 
burnt Rome, penétrated into Greece and even 
into Asia, ‘since these all’ were undoubtedly 
Germans. “Bat tlie'good Welshman is so far 
from being ‘touched With these our inisfortunes, 
that he adds instlt' to them. Some of the Ger- 
mans’ had left tis the incendiary Brennus, in 
consideration’ of his ‘sacrilege “and” horrible 





*/® Robert Canatis, or Conary, sometimes called, by 
w play on hissname,le Soupier, among several other 
works, published at Paris, in 1507, ‘ Gallica historia in 
duos <listincta tomos, quorum prior ad anthographiam 
Gallici Prirtcipatas; posterior /ad sotvrchirographiam 
pertinet.’ -Oritics: seem to agree fully;in the opinion 
expressed by Languet. Humfrey Lhuid finds fault 
with him for saying that the Britons of this country 
are an offshoot of the people or Brittany.” 

+ ‘*“Britannicw deseriptionis fragmentum, auctore 
Humfredo .Lhuyd, Denbyghensi Cambro Britanno, 
Written in Latin by H. Lhuid of Denbigh, a Cambre 
Britayne, and lately Engtished by Thomas Twyne, 
Geritleman. ‘London, 1573,’ Im 1584, David Powel 
published ‘ The History.of Cambria, now called Wales, 
a part of the most famous Yland of Britaine, written 
in the British language ‘wbove two handreth years 

ast; translated into Enylish by H. Lhuid, Gentleman.’ 
Br. Poweéll'published this book, at the request. of Sir 
H. Sidney, lord president of Wales, father of Sir 
Philip, to whom it was dedicated. ‘He speaks of 
Master Lhuid as'a‘ painfal and a worthy searcher of 
Brytish antiquities.’ ”” , 

{ ‘Author ofthe Iistory of Scotland, pavdshed aty 
Paris in 1526. .Lhuid says of him (I use Mr. Twyne’s 
translation): ‘ And here'f cannot marvel enough what 
eame in mind to that’ Mector, not the frojan but:the 
Scotte, impudently to, affirm that Caractacus was a 
Scot, seeing that there was no such nation at that 
time in the worlde, but if there were, it was so en- 
folded in darknesse,” &c.” 

§ “**An Italian by birth,’ says Strype, ‘that. had 
served both the Heuries, 7th and 8th, and was made 
Archdeacon of Wells. Ife wrote the English History 
in twenty-six books.’ Lhuid says of hmm, ‘ He de- 
fameth the Britaynes themselves with scandalous 
lies ... . .mostimpudently calleth them dastards ; 





but an impudent beggage groome full fraught in envie 
and hatred, what dareth he not do or'say ?’” 


death,*“batshe ‘takes /hiny.away from us, and 
makes himia Welshman.} '.And, now hear the 
man’s wretched fate, or-rather ithe, vengeance 
‘of 'the gods ;:for i conclude: that Vulcan, grate- 
fal ‘for ‘his: wife's detection, desired to make 
Some return to Apollo,,who was still angry with 
Brenhus and all ‘his: admirers forthe sacrilege 
perpetrated’ aty Delphi. .— had, gone on. half 
asleep reading my:good Welshman till very late 
at‘night, and somehow or other it fell out that 
the flame of:my lamp caught the book, and 
before I could put the fire out, it was well nigh 
burnt up, for it was not bound. I was distressed 
at first; but when I recovered myself I began 
to laugh, and reflected that it was a good thing 
for me, as it deprived me of the occasion of 
wasting my time on'such follies. 1 was on the 
point-of sending you the scorched remains of 
my poor Cambrian, that you might desire your 
Griffin his countryman to perform his obsequies, 
while you offered a laugh to appease the ghost. 
But I beseech you tell Griffin to write him an 
epitaph in Welsh, and send it to me.” 

In answer toa letter from Languet declaring 
his own unhappiness, and deploring the calami- 
ties inflicted on France and Belgium by “ the 
Papists,” Sidney writes the following, which we 
select as the best example we can find of the 
writer, his manner, his views, and his sentiments 
on various and important topics : 

‘* This last letter of yours has so distressed me, 
that Ican hardly summon courage to reply to it. 
Alas! my dear Languet! is it possible that 
you are unhappy, when you are admired and 
loved by every man who has a spark of good- 
ness in him? If it were any thing in your 
private concerns which thus disturbs you, I 
should beg and beseech you, by the love [ bear 
to you, and by our sworn friendship, which T 
shall cherish as long as I live, to let your ad- 
vancing age repose on my affection (true, it 





has not much power, yet inclination of itself 
may efiect something), and be assured that 
there is nothing I call my own to which you), 
have not by the same title a prior claim. But | 
as Thave long known your strength of wind, | 
and as I perceive from this very letter, that 
your grief arises from the state of the good 
cause and your own dear country, I have 
nothing more to write. What if £ should offer 
you consolation by citing from remote history 
examples of other kingdoms, which have not 
only recovered from a far more desperate con- 
dition, but have afterwards mastered the world? 
My youth and my deficiencies forbid this. Then 
must I hold my peace, and pass over that part 
of your letter in silence? Surely that would 
be to neglect my friend, and break every law 
of friendship. And so, since I am ashamed to 
speak and ashamed to hold my peace, I think 
it better to say a few words, so as to do the 
duty, as far as may be, of a modest man, and 
at the same time a loving friend, In the first 
place, then, my very dear Hubert, let me ad- 
vise you to consult yourself more frequently, 
and listen to your own judgment on these 
matters. For your own understanding is so 





* “ His army was wholy almost miraculously slain 
by the fal of a mightic great cliffe, wherewith Brennus 
beeynge strooke w. sorrow, a most couragious gentle- 
mau_as he was, slewe himselfe,”’—Lhuid. 

+ “ That is, a Kimbrian or Cymry. ‘ Diodorus says 
that these Kimbri were the people who took Rome 
and sacked Delphi. é hen we see that the 


people now ealling themselves Kymry, namely, the | 


Welsh, do actually differ in language and customs 
from the Keltic tribes of Ireland and Seotland, the 
statement of Diodorus does appear to contain a real 
truth.’~Arnold’s Hist, of Rome, i. ch. 24. , Lhuid de- 
rives the name of Wales from the German Walsh, 
foreign—usually applied by Germans to the Italians. 





See a note in, Coleridge’s translation of Wallenstein, 
page 102,” 


vigorous, that, no mau living can give.you,more 
wholesome counsel than. you can, give yourself. 
In the next place, and especially, 1 entreat you 
to Icok at the wounds, from, which, the Church 
of God.is, now suffering, singly and, separately, 
that you may not by an accumulation of ills be 
tempted to, despair. I, mean, for.example, that 
you should consider the troubles of France by 
themselves, and not: crowd into. the same pic- 
ture, your own, misfortunes and those of Flan- 
ders too.,, I think by this means, you, will, be 
more likely to, discover any hope, that may 
fairly be entertained, amidst so. many, dangers. 
For my part (but this,is probably but.a,weak- 
ness that belongs to youth), I have begun, to 
be in better spirits since I heard that the King 
of Poland had rid France of his presence, and 
that the cause, of the Huguenots is succeeding 
as we could wish in, Aquitaine. , But, then, I 
know that you look far into the future, and gee 
not only these bare facts, but their consequences 
too; and therefore lL hope you will receive, what 
I have said, not as advice, but as. the expres- 
sion of my very great. regard fot you, With 
respect to Belgium, truly I cannot see how it 
could have happened better: for though. that 
beautiful country is all on fire, you. must re- 
member that the Spaniards cannot be driven 
from it without all this conflagration: and for 
my part, I think it is far better that Saguntum 
should burn, than that false Hannibal [Philip 
II.] should possess so much without dispute. 
The last part of your lamentation is upon the 
danger which seems to threaten Italy from the 
Turk; and yet, if this should come to pass, 
what could be more desirable? First of all, that 
rotten member will be removed, which has now 
so long infected the whole Christian body ; and 
the forge in which, as you observe, are wrought 
the moving springs of all these ills, will be 
swept away: then will the princes of Christen- 
dom be forced to wake up from their deep 
sleep; and your countrymen, who, are now 
cutting each other’s throats, will be driven, to 
join forces and stand fast against the common 
foe: just as fighting dogs when they see the 
wolf at work among their sheep. But there is 
more behind; I am conyinced that this bane- 
ful Italy would so.contaminate the very Turks, 
would so ensnare them with all its,vile allure- 
ments, that they would soon fall down of them- 
selves from their high place; and this, if Iam 
not mistaken, we shall see in our days, But that 
which makes me wonder most of all is, how it 
could occur to you that you can no longer be 
of any use to your country or your friends, and 
therefore ‘hat you have no motive for desiring 
to live. I will say no more, vor will I attempt 
to express what I think on this subject, further 
than this, which I declare and will maintain as 
long as I live, that I have derived more advan- 
tage from my acquaintance with you, than from 
all the time [ have spent on my travels; . This 
is enough for the present. But, my,dear Hubert, 
do not think it is either arrogance, which lL 
hope is not one of my faults; nor mere loqua- 
city, which, however, Xenophon. thought, no 
fault in young Cyrus; but an inclination. or 
rather impulse of my mind that has moyed,me to 
write thus much to you: I was desirous to do 
what I could to relieve you from that distress 
which I perceived was somewhat disturbing 
you; and yet I readily allow that all this simply 
comes under the proverb, Sus Minervam.. But 
now for a lighter strain. In the same. letter 
you are careful te clear yourself of a certain 
Italian crime of writing too much, which was 
very unnecessary; your time to defend your- 
self will be when you do not write at all. For 
Tam well aware that you Burgundians are not 
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such nicé génidse’ ‘as to take over much delight 
in Writing ;' you may fairly concede that honour 
to ‘the Perugians, ‘from’ whom have issued, as 
you tell ‘me ‘in’ thé letter'I received with this 


‘last, certain’ news of the number of guards in 
‘oar palace’ being’ ittcreased : which news, as it 
Bor ri me; smells ‘of the lamp of Pietro Bi- 
“zarro, 


ith due respect Fname him. For as 
‘Tigtaiies “said ‘of Lucullus’s army, they are 


Tio igh ‘and ‘too ‘many for the putpose to which 
‘they’ aré “destined s but if any new danger is 


cape ind tt other means’ must be applied. 


$ much ig certain, that the queen is making 


‘Preater ‘preparations both by sea and by land 


than-éever before, and has lately commanded all 
foreign artizans, as they are called, and these 


‘are nearly all Belgians, to leave London. She 
» Has’ done it with this view, that they may thus 


be forced to return into Belgium and defend 
their own homes; which, doubtless, will be a 
great gain to Orange, for they are as many as 
20,000 ‘in ‘number. Besides this there is no 
iews, except about ‘the Biscay fleet, and the 


‘splendid banquets of the pope ; for he is quite 
. what men call a‘ good fellow.’ ”* 


The following reflections of Languet’s are 
nicely applicable to human judgments of men 


- upon men like themselves : 


“You seem to me to be somewhat too hard 
upon Pibrac. Iam accustomed to judge of men 
otherwise than most persons do; unless they 
are utterly depraved (for I do not think such 
men’s vices ought to be concealed), [ cull out 
their good qualities if they have any; and if 
through error or weakness they fail in any 
point, I put it out of sight as faras Ican. Pi- 
brac is a man of such genius, learning, and 
eloquence, that I do not believe his. equal is to 
be found in France. He has much kind feel- 
ing, and befriends good men whenever he can, 
and I do not believe he ever advised an un- 
principled course of conduct. On the day on 
which the king avowed in the parliament of 
Paris, that the admiral and his friends had 
been slain at his bidding and by his authority, 
Pibrac delivered in his presence a plain speech, 
in which he advised him, with more freedom 
than the times allowed, to put a stop to blood- 


“shed altogether, whilst the rest gave their 


Voices to the king, and approved the monstrous 
crime. Cavagnes, who was put to death with 


. de Briquemautt and Custosius, professor of 


jurisprudence at Strasburg, were found in his 
fiouse, and this circumstance was almost his 
ruin, for many thought he should be put out of 


“the way. He was compelled to save his life 


by that letter,t for which you find fault with 
‘him.so grievously. I by no means admire his 


conduct, for, as the poet says, 


“Though Phalaris place his bull before thine eye, 
And frowning dictate to thy lips a lie, 
Think it the heisht of baseness breath to choose 
Ere honour, and life’s end for life to lose.’ 
T am no Stoic, nor do I hold that all sins are 
equal. But it is a fault of my countrymen, 


“that if an eminent man errs in the smallest 


thing’ they at once class him with the most 
abandoned of men. My nature and education 
make me differ from them. I know that many 
pergons blame me for this, and say I have it 
from my master Melancthon. I have never yet 
repented of my master, nor of my education, 





* “He died at the dinner-table, in 1585, ‘ a prandio 
decossit.’”—De Thou. 

+ “ They were hanged immediately after the mas- 
sacre of St. Bartholomew. De Briquemaut was, se- 
venty Pm! of age.” 

+ “He wrote a letter addressed to Stanislaus Elvi- 
dius, in which he defended the e as having 
Deon, Sosged, on the king by the plots of the Hugue- 
nots. 





nor will I be’seducedito give them up. by. .the 
animadversions of men who ate more strict, or 
more bitter thaw myself.’’s:: 

And-again (when itowas reported, that Fro- 
bisher had discovered islands af golden ore) : 

“lam thinking of you, for you seem to re- 
joice in the circumstance; as if.it wasithe. best 
possible thing for your country; especially since 
last spring I noticed im yousa certain wish to 
undertake an enterprise ofthis ‘kind:,;; And. if 
the vain hope of finding a passage which Fro- 
bisher entertained had _power then to tempt 
your mind so greatly, what will not these gelden 


gold, which I dare to: say stand: before your 
mind’s eye day and night? Beware, 1 entreat 
you, and do not let the cursed hunger after gold 
which the poet speaks of creep over that spirit 
of yours, into which nothing has hitherto been 
admitted but the love of goodness, and the de- 
sire of earning the good will of all men. You 
are in error if you suppose that men naturally 
grow better as they grow older: the case is 
very rare. They do, indeed, become more cau- 
tious, and learn to conceal their moral faults 
and their evil affections; but if you know an 
old man in whom you think there are some 
remains of honesty, be sure he was a good man 
in his youth. Whenever, therefore, any feel- 
ing new to yourself shall agitate your mind, do 
not hastily indulge it, even if the object to 





which it leads you seems to be a good one; but 
| before you give it entrance, reflect carefully 
| what it is that tempts you; for if you set out on 
| any course hastily, you will be compelled to 
wheel about when you find you are going wrong, 
or (which is not unfrequent, and is far worse) 
will refuse through false shame to confess you 
have gone wrong, and therefore go on with 
your purpose. What is the object of all this? 
you will say. That if these islands have fixed 
themselves deeply in your thoughts, you may 
turn them out before they overcome you, and 
may keep yourself to serve your friends and 
your country in a better way.” 

In 1578 Languet visited England with Prince 
Casimir, and next year thus expresses his opi- 
nion of the English court : 

‘“* Now I will treat you frankly, as I am ac- 
customed to do, for I am sure our friendship 
has reached a mark at which neither of us can 
be offended at any freedom of the other. It 
was a delight to me last winter to see you high 
in favour, and enjoying the esteem of all your 
countrymen; but to speak plainly, the habits 
of your court seemed to me somewhat less 
manly than I could have wished, and most of 
your noblemen appeared to me to seek for a 
reputation more by a kind of affected courtesy* 
than by those virtues which are wholesome to 
the state, and which are most hecoming to 
generous spirits and to men of high birth. I 
was sorry, therefore, and so were other friends 
of yours, to see you wasting the flower of your 
life on such things; and I feared lest that noble 
nature of yours should be dulled, and lest from 
habit you should be brought to take pleasure in 
pursuits which only enervate the mind.” 

With reference to the foregoing, note that we 
owe Scott’s delightful Percie Shafton to a sin- 
gular anachronism; “for if we are (as observed 
by Mr.,Pears) guided as to dates by the battle 
of Langside, Sir Walter Scott has introduced 
the Euphuist knight talking of the court of 





* «The readers of Shakspeare arid Scott are fami- 
liar with the language and manners of the Euphuists 
of Queen Elizabeth's court. Jolin Lilly’s two books, 
*Euphues, the anatomy of wit,’ and ‘ Euphues and‘his 
England,’ from which the Elizabethan school of eour- 
tiers derived their name, were not published till1581.”" 





Elizabeth and of the divine Astrophel some 
years. before Sidney was born, or Queen Eliza- 
beth on the throne—this character is perhaps 
a fair picture of a disciple of Lilly.” 

It will be seen by our extracts, that though 
we ‘have pointed out the personal descriptions 
of the leading, men, of this age asthe, mpst 
valuable portion of the correspondence, we have 
yet abstained, from, selecting, these, traits, and 
passages for our, illustration of it. In fact, they 
are, not, separable, from,the, text, and, must be 
read, in, sitw; and.we hope, what we have, done 
will| afford a, sutficiéntly favourable notion; of 


mountains effect, or rather these islands, all,of (the volume to, recommend it te general popu- 
larity. 


It is\a standard book ;, one. ofthe rare 
species,.of our times, when there is so much for 
the. day, and so, little for the library... We, con- 
clude with a single quotation from. the, bio- 
graphy: 

‘* There were two political questions of some 
importance nearer home, in which Sidney took 
a very leading part. The first was, the defence 
of certain measures of taxation which his father, 
the Lord Deputy, had proposed for Ireland. 
Sir Henry had been attacked, on this ground 
in the House of Lords by the Earl of Ormond, 
and Philip Sidney stepped forward and defended 
his absent father with ability, and perhaps an 
undue measure of warmth, Indeed, his vehe- 
mence was so great, that it would surely, have 
involved him in a quarrel if his. opponent. had 
not been a man of temper and moderation, and 
able to make allowance for the circumstances 
in which Sidney was placed. ,A portion of this 
defence remains in his own, handwriting, in the 
British Museum, from ,whicgh, it appears, that 
Sir Henry’s measure interfered with the, in- 
terests of certain great men, who were possessed 
of privileges which had before exempted them 
from all such payment. He writes, {This touch- 
eth the privileges, forsooth, and privileged per- 
sons be all the rich men, of the pale ; the: burden 
only lying, on the poor, who, may groan, for 
their cry cannot be heard.’ Apparently he 
had not formed a favourable judgment, of the 
Irish character at that time.‘ Little,’ says he, 
‘is lenity to prevail in minds. so possessed with 
a natural) inconstancy ever to go toa new for- 
tune, with a revengeful hate of all English, as 
to their only conquerors, and that which is most 
of all, with so ignorant obstinacy in Papistry, 
that they do in their souls detest the present 
government.’ ”’ 

Our remark upon the nationality of Italy 
and Germany is not far from: being applicable 
to Ireland! 





PARROT’S JOURNEY TO ARARAT. 
{Second notice: conelusion.} 
In pursuing our review of this, volume, ;we 
come to a lively description of another race 
belonging to these regions. Mr. P, observes 
of the, people of Georgia: 

“ Tne personal beauty of the Georgians would 
naturally attract the attention of Europeans, 
and secure a, lively interest in their favour, if 
their intellectual condition were only in. keep- 
ing with their outward bearing. The Georgian 
would win the esteem of all the world did he 
but unite, with the symmetry of his person and 
the energy of his character, a taste for useful 
occupation, and the laudable improvement of 
the faculties of his mind; while the women of 
Georgia would be admitted on all hands to 
have a just claim to the possession of the high- 
est, order of female loveliness, did they not pre- 
maturely impair the advantages which nature 
has so lavishly bestowed upon them by the im- 
moderate use of cosmetics, of apparel prejudicial 





to their health, and by their reckless licentious- 
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ness, instead of directing their thoughts to the 
regulation of their households, to economy, 
cleanliness, the education of their children, 
and the other duties proper to their sex. It 
must be confessed that in this, as in all other 
cases, some praiseworthy exceptions will be 
found; but I only speak here of the general 
impressions which are made by Georgian so- 
ciety upon a stranger, and am ‘therefore obliged 
to aver, that there is a total want of industry, 
activity, and domestic feeling every where ap- 
parent; and though cleanliness and love of order 
have, in a few instances, gained a footing among 
the higher class, it is yet only as objects of imi- 
tation and luxury, not of necessity and habit. 
The venerable existence of ‘Tiflis in an oriental 
form gives it another claim upon the sympathy 
of Europeans, when we reflect that it has found 
means to maintain its nationality, by an enor- 
mous expenditure of life, for 2000 years, against 
the Persians, Turks, and Caucasians; and it is 
only now, and by friendly intercourse with 
strangers, that that independence is threatened 
which hitherto has baffled the utmost efforts of 
Mohammedan and Pagan. Notwithstanding 
the presence and example of numerous strangers 
from Russia, Germany, and France, the Georgian 
still adheres to his own primitive agricultural 
implements, and defective system of cultivation 
in the field, the vineyard, and the garden, He 
is not even so far advanced in the construction 
of his mills, as to supply himself with a good 
quality of flour; this has to be procured from 
the Russians. His antiquated wheel-carriages 
are still as clumsy on tude as they were 
in the golden age. He still, as of old, 
shaves off all the hair from his head, which 
he covers, when he goes into the broiling 
sun, with a heavy cap of sheep-skin, well cal- 
culated, when aided by excesses in the use of 
wine, to produce a constant determination of 
blood to the brain, The native of Tiflis still 
makes it a daily practice to indulge, as of old, 
in the use of his disgustingly filthy sulphureous 
warm bath, where he exposes his body for hours 
to the heating and enervating influence of the 
vapour. Yet all this is national, and sanctioned 
* by immemorial usage. What are we to think, 
though, of the merchant of Tiflis, with his stiff 
collar and oriental robes? what of a coquettish 
Georgian lady, with a French capote, instead 
of the veil of the olden time? Why must the 
houses of Tiflis, with their well-contrived flat 
roofs of clay, overgrown with weeds, to which 
the city is indebted for immunity from fires— 
though, even here, a violent storm of lightning, 
occurring during the height of the summer, will 
occasionally set the 6 | grass upon the house- 
tops in a blaze—why, | ask, should this roof of 
the southern Asiatic, the place of his recreation 
and exercise, give place to the high’ sloped 
tiling ofthe north? But the Georgian will one 
day have to deplore the total downfall of 
Georgian customs, under the influence of mo- 
dern refinement; the main cause of all which 
changes must be sought in this truth—that no 
characteristics of a people, unless founded on 
pure religious feelings, can eveft draw down a 
permanent blessing, or command respect: and 
this is the basis which the Georgian nationality 
has failed to establish. The Georgians had an 
early knowledge of the Christian religion, even 
as far back as the fourth century, according to 
historical records, but never made any advances 
towards that more spiritual acknowledgment of 
its truths which is shewn by its influence -on 
the collective habits of a people ; for ever since 
their conversion till the present time, the po- 
litical life of the Georgians, foreign and do- 
mestic, has been one uninterrupted succession 





of devastating ‘wars, in which ‘the kingdom, for 
full fifteen ‘hundred years,'was’ distracted with 
intestine feuds, or left a prey to the inroads of 
the emperors of the East, the Arabs, Kingis- 
Khan, Tamerlane, the ‘Turks, and Persians. 
Tired of stich an ‘existence; the Georgians threw 
themselves into ‘the arms of the Russians, and 
obtained’ the respite from’ external aggression 
they had so Jong desired ; and now, may it be 
vouchsafed to'the exalted’ statesmen who pre- 
side over these provinces to infuse the spirit 
of their own administration into the lowest 
ramifications of the civil power; so that the 
streams poured over the Jand from the pure 
fountains of an exalted beneticence, shall be 
no more wasted on the ungenial soil of selfish- 
ness and hardness of heart. ‘Then will the 
bearer of the Russian sceptre be richly indemni- 
fied for the enormous sacrifices made for Georgia, 
by the blessings of a prosperous nation; more 
certainly than in the sanguine projects of those 
who expect to see Georgia the land through 
which European civilisation shall be extended 
over the East—Georgia, where reading and 
writing are yet unknown, and where every at- 
tempt to introduce new or to improve existing 
branches of industry has hitherto failed, chiefly 
through the precipitancy of those, for whom 
every enterprise, though but just begun, must 
result in instantaneous and brilliant success — 
Georgia, that by means of the energies still in 


chaotic fermentation within her bosom, anid the | 


unusual advantages offered by the Russian go- 
vernment to her officers, draws so many adven- 
turers from Russia and from abroad; who all, 
nevertheless, from the councillor of state, or 
general, to the humblest clerk, or Kossak, are 
inevitably seized, often even after a few weeks, 
with longings for their native land, and the lost 
paradise of home. ° ® ® 

“ The Georgian who has a mind to enjoy him- 
self with his family and two or three friends, in 
a little country party, is not likely to content 
himself with so slender a provision. The usual 
wine measure in retail trade is what is called 
the zunge, which contains just five of our ordi- 
nary bottles; half a tunge, however, is some- 
times sold ; but it is by no means thought, in 
Georgia, a proof of extraordinary intemperance 
for a man to drink two tunges of wine in the 
course of the day. It might be supposed that 
the naphtha on the hairy side of the skin would 
impart a strange and disagreeable flavour to the 
wine, snd spoil the vessels. ‘This flavour, however, 
is partly lost after the skin has been some time 
in use, which then becomes more valuable than 
when new; and besides, there are many con- 
noisseurs of Kukheti wine who maintain that 
it is this very flavour which ‘renders it not only 
innoxious, but wholesome. |‘ Tlie other mode of 
keeping wine, in large jars, is generally adopted 
in the country parts, and more especially for 
the better kinds. Let the reader figure to him- 
self an egg-shaped vessel, narrow below, with 
an opening above, of a foot and a half in di- 
ameter, and thin sides, smoothly and regularly 
made of clay, and he will have a tolerable idea 
of what, when it is of larger size, is termed! in 
Georgiaa kvevri, and when of smaller; a &i’ila ; 
they are both of this shape. Such a jar ‘as ‘this 
is firmly sunk’ fn’ the ground ‘to ‘the brim,’and 
when filted with wine, its mouth is vovered with 
a@ round piece of slate, and heaped over'with 
earth, which serves ‘thie twofeld‘purpose of pre- 
serving ‘the: witte and concealing ‘the’ place 
where ‘it is buried)’ This covering must be're- 


‘moved and replaced every time’ wine is drawn; 


ao that, to’ avoid ‘this trouble, when ‘the jay is 
about half empty, tle ‘remainder of the wine is 


poured into’ smaller one, “I’hese vessels are ! four 





very lasting, ' safferno leakage; although they 
are not glazed,'and do ‘not become soaked, but 
may be kept ‘in use for twenty ‘or thirty years, 
as I was assured, if not broken thrdugh caréless- 
ness. They ate made of ‘very large size gene. 
rally, 6 or7 feet high and'4 feet wide, with sides 
ofhalfan inch thick or less. Such ‘4’ one sels for 
tento fifteen silverrubles,and in good witie years, 
for more. One of the largest that I have ¢ver 
seen, perhaps the largest kveevri-in all Kakheti; 
was at Yenisseli, in the prince’s house, where I 
measured it : it was 6} feet wide and 8} high, 
—so high that a servant was obliged to use’ a 
ladder to get into it,—and ‘held 5 ataba) each 
arabi being 88 chapp, and each’ chapp 44 
tunges; so that its’ entire’ contents were about 
7000 stoof of Riga.* ‘The process’ of forming 
these vessels out of clay, 80 thin that’it ‘is in- 
comprehensible how they are prevented’ from 
falling to pieces in the hand, and withal ‘so’ 
shapely and so serviceable, would’ certainly be 
a very interesting sight for any one wlto hail 
an opportunity of visiting their potteries ; and 
displays a skill which might astonish ‘many’ @ 
practised artist in Europe.’ The principa?'re+ 
quisite is well prepared clay, which mitist’ be 
perfectly cleared from gritty particles, spread 
out upon a smooth surface, and slashed with a 
sort of wooden sword, till reduced'to an extra- 
ordinary degree of purity and ‘uniform corisist/ 
ence. The potter first’forms the lower end; 
upon a solid low stool, simply withthe Hand, 
without any wheel, and ‘proceeds in this man+ 
ner as long as the temper of the clay will allow 
the jar to hang together; he then spreads soft 
moist leaves over the edge, leaving his work 
for awhile to a gentle evaporation of its super- 
fluous moisture, and passes to another article, 
of which there are mostly six, ¢ight, or ten in 
hand at once. When the first jar has acquired 
a little firmness, he removes the leaves, makes 
depressions with his fingers all round the edge; 
and forms a new border on it, allout four fingers 
high, with a long roll of clay that he holds upon 
his arm, taking the précaution, now, to proceed 
in a direction opposite to the one he tovk ‘in 
making the indentations before; ‘so ‘that the 
fresh clay may be more ‘firmly imbedded ints 


the depressions; he goes two or’ three ‘tires! 


round, in this manner, till the new ‘border’ is 
about a span high, when its softness might éx- 
pose it to the danger of giving way. ‘Besides 


the hands, there is nothing used but ‘a"smail’ 


board for rubbing and smvothing the ‘internal 
and external surface. The nipping of the edge 
is only necessary after the several pauses''in 
the making, not when there are a number ‘of 
bands of fresh clay added at once. If thé jar 
should become too high, the workman usés a 
bench to stand on, and as the lower end of the 
vessel is very narrow, he props it as soon as it 
is dry enough with pieces of wood and stones; 
for, except the shed in which the work is car- 
ried on, no further apparatus or arrangenfents 
are thought of. The baking of the jars,aftér 
they are dried, is conducted in the usital way } 
they are laid in pairs, in a large kilh ofthasonry, 
constructed in the earth, where they ate’ man- 
aged with great adroitness.' While the’ native 
is found to prefer the skins and earthen vessels, 
such as his forefathers used for centuries; the 
German colonist in Georgia manufactures hand- 
sémeé casks, of good materials and every size, 
after the German fashion, in which’ his wine 
keeps better and sweeter, at least as fur as the 
skins are concerned.” 

There are engravings of vessels to illustrate 





wu Equal to 2036 imperial gallons, or nearly thirty- 
pipes.” 
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this bibagious subject, but we cannot, transfer 
them to, our.columns;, and, shall therefore only 
remark,.in ,couclusion, that according to,late 
German, journals, Prof. Abich of .Dorpal. has 
this.yeay ascended the Great Ararat, which he 
could not.effect. last season... His narrative of 
this exploit. will, of course, either gonfirm or 
confute the, disputed fagt of the ascent by Mr. 
Parrot. 





Soumiee on the | State ef our ‘National 
Defences, By the Lord Viscount Ranelagh. 
Pp, 30, . J, Ollivier. 

Tis, pamphlet utters a warning patriotic voice, 

partly in response to the much-discussed mani- 

festa; of the Prince de Joinville, but substan- 
tially in, reference to the insufficient existing 
coast-defences of England in the event of war. 

Leaving the. pros.and cons to contemporaries 

who employ;themselves.on such, topics, we can- 

not but express our opinion that the country at 
large ig, much indebted, to Lord Ranelagh for 
invoking attention to matters of such vital na- 
tional importance, and with a degree of com- 
prehensive. skill which his own experience in a 
little. .war (if we may say so) could hardly 
account for, unless he. possessed a genius for 
naval and military operations, His lordship 
begins. by pointing out the vast difference which 
the emplorsant of steam, by sea and land, must 
make in all future warfare. Under these new 
auspices, he insists upon the disagreeable fact 
that Britain will be more exposed to invasion, 
and exhorts us to prepare in time against this 
danger. At present he states our whole sea- 
coast to be almost defenceless against any com- 
bined descent, which might be concentrated 
and pounce upon various points in a few hours. 

Our great arsenals and our wealthiest ports, 

he asserts, could offer no adequate resistance 

to. forces which might readily be disembarked 
from, the opposite shores, after a night-passage 
in.groups (to avoid defeat at sea) ; and still more, 
that, we have.no efficient army. to stop their way 
to farther, aggression, plunder, desolation, and 
conquest. 

We know.not, how these things may be; but 
read, so far,with satisfaction, that our rulers ap- 
pear, within. the lagt twelve months, to be aware 
of the expediency of strengthening our hands. 

For this Lord R. gives them credit, but urges 

greater rapidity and larger views. _ He calls for 

the embodiment of the Militia; for the aug- 
mentation and improvement in practice of the 
artillery ; for adding to the number of pen- 
signers already enrolled for service in case of 
need.; for floating batteries to protect our great 
commercial depots; for securing the Channel 
Isles; and for encouraging among the people 
the. use of the rifle, as in America and Swit- 
zerland. The. last we imagine to be imprac- 
ticable; but the rest, as we have observed, 
amply merit consideration. There is but one 
remark which occurs to us to add, which is, 
that .any. peril anticipated by the noble writer 

from, the. quick transmission of, say, 100,000 

men from Paris to the coast for embarkation 

at Various sea-ports is not likely to be possible 
for; several years, and therefore we shall have 
the. more time to make ready for, such a con- 
tingency, 

Again we repeat, national thanks are due to 
Lord Ranelagh, for this truly English, tyne 
rates yet spirited, Warning. 





LIFE OF LORD ELDON, ; 

{Review continued.j 
I is really so long since we reviewed the first 
volume of this work, that we are almost ashamed 


ten at. the same ;time),but deferred till, now. 

We shall, howayer, srustto the adage, ‘ better 

late.than never ;”’ for the publication absolutely 

demands this jastice from the Literary Gazelle, 

The second. volume jof this work. commences 

with the, ministerially.changeful, years. 1806-7, 

when All the Talents were: dismissed,-aad Lord 

Eldon received, the. seals; from. Lord, Exskine. 

The _Walcheren expeditian,,the affair. between 

Lord Castlereagh; and Mr. Canning, the, death 

of the Duke. of Portland, the King’s jilluess, the 

assassination of Mr. Perceval, the, reconstruc- 

tion of the cabinet, the death of George ELI, 

the trial of Queen Caroline, and, other events, 
are illustrated by his correspondence, to: the 
date of 1827, when he resigned the chancellor- 
ship. These were stirring times, and the Jights 
reflected on them by one who might well.say, 
quorum pars magna fui, are.of a very interesting 
nature. Nor are the revelations applicable 
alone to the particular matters, that occurred, 
or the days that are past: they are as readily 
applicable to present and future politics, mea- 
sures, and characters; and teach us what to 
think on many occasions where we should other- 
wise only see slight symptoms of some internal 
workings. Even the minor circumstances are 
of much public interest; and the whole con- 
tents so well mixed with the general and indi- 
vidual, that we find much amusement whilst we 
are acquiring much information. 

Lord Eldon’s hostility to Mr. Canning, chiefly 
on account of his efforts to remove the Roman 
Catholic disabilities, but becoming a permanent 
feeling, exercised at all times, is developed 
throughout these pages. In 1809, on the quarrel 
between that gentleman and Lord Castlereagh, 
he writes to Lady E. (Monday, 11th Sept.) ; 

“ My dearest Bessy,—We are here in a most 
singular state. As soon as the.account came 
| that the expedition could not be pursued, Can- 
ning renewed his insistings that Lord Castle- 
reagh should deliver up his situation to Lord 
Wellesley. The latter magnanimously, but I 
think most foolishly, said, he considered C—g’s 
services in the House of Commons of so much 
consequence that he would resign ; and accord- 
ingly sent his resignation, stating, however, 
that he would not condescend to take any.other 
office. This had nearly produced the resigna- 
tion of Perceval, Liverpool, Camden, and Bath- 
urst, They saw plainly, that if the D, of Port- 
land could give way to Canning, so far as, to 
tura out Lord Cas, merely because that gentle- 
man chose it, Canning was really the, minister, 
the. duke but an instrument in, his hands, and 
that the world must'see.it too, and that every 
body was at the mercy of that gentleman’s ca- 
price. This intended measure alarmed the 
duke; he thought the king would be deserted ; 
that if some other great nobleman was put in 
his place we might be all kept together still; 
and so the duke sent in a tender of his resig- 
nation, and the. king accepted it; and he has 
commanded Perceval, Liverpool, and myself, to 
get. him.an administration, which I think we 
shall not be able to.do, For, mark what follows, 
This, well-intended step on the. part of the duke 
has produced what shews me that I have been 





to wind up with our notice of the second, writ- 


to have been a mode of trying whether Perce- 
val’s attachment to the king would be so far 
taken, by surprise, as to lead him, at the mo- 
ment,.to give way. Little P., however, was 
upon:the alert: he stated his willingness to re- 
main as he was, provided nobody in the House of 
Commons was put over his head, but he would 
not. act under Mr, Canning as minister, tho’ 
upon equal terms with him he would act. Can- 
ning’s present suggestions therefore seem to 
be,-thav he will resign. I think, however, he 
will make an attempt, professing to fall in with 
the purpose of having.a minister in the H. of 
Lords, to. get. somebody named who shall be 
entirely under his.own influence; and if that 
scheme does not succeed, which I think it will 
not) he will retire ; and will thus, in the attempt 
to gratify his ambition, have contrived to over- 
theow himself and all of us along with him: and 
this is, called serving the king. There are but 
two things, which, in that case, can be done. 
The one is to attempt to strengthen the king’s 
friends who hang together, by some junction of 
parties; the other to fight it out with such aid 
as we can get from our own party. I think 
Liverpool clearly is for the former plan; I 
think Perceval also is, but not so clearly,—he 
has doubts, I own I do not like it. In the 
first place, I think nobody, that joins from other 
parties, would join, unless 1 cease to be chan- 
cellor; and, in the next place, [have an opinion 
about this thing called ‘junction of parties,’ 
which would disincline me to remain chancellor. 
I think. it never strengthens anybody, and it 
does nobody credit,” 

One of the grand characteristics of Canning 
was ingenuousness, and his frank and chival- 
rous ardour sometimes exposed him to the at- 
tacks of his. wily opponents; but Lord Eldon 
seems to have misapprehended this, and con- 
sidered: him-as cautious and calculating, when, 
in fact, he was open and straightforward. 

** In aletter:to, Lady Eldon (says his editor), 
not dated, but franked, September 13th, he 
speaks with some spleen of the two out-going 
ministers, Mr.,Canning and the Duke of Port- 
land, who had been the cause of the disturbance. 
* 1 think: the individual, who has oceasioned all 
this mischief, is vanity in a human form. No- 
thing will serve him but. being what he will 
never be-permitted to be; and I believe now, 
such -is the! imbecility of man, that the old D., 
who | had: resigned, is. trying, in vain, to get 
back,again,’.. Increased.as the chancellor’s ha- 
bitual disinclination to Mr, Canning had been 
by the feeling, that the! break-up of the cabinet 
was «he consequence of his movements, it was 
not unnatural that these adverse sentiments 
should be still further aggravated by the par- 
ticular suspicion, (imparted to Lady Eldon in 
the letter. of the Lith. of September,) that Mr. 
Canning had been the author of the suggéstion 
for taking the great seal.out of his hands. In 
sitting down to correspond with his lady he 
would of course have all these annoyances 
pressing on his. mind, with the yet additional 
irritation, that. Mr..Canning was the cause of 
his being, at that very moment, withdrawn from 
her society and from his needful recreation at 


right in my. conjectures, what from the first | Encombe: and, under these combined vexa- 
have been Canning's objects, Canning instantly | tions, it will searce be wondered at, that the 
wrote to, Perceval, to say that some) person, in | motives of his colleague were harshly charac- 
the, House of Commons must be, minister, and | teriséd. in these letters. Those, who are old 
in. a ‘roundabout way, intimated, that he, Gan; |enough :to, remember that time, will very well 
ning, could not,think of, Perceyal’s.being mini- |irecollect’ how generally this angry tone was 
ster, which of course left Canning she only per- | taken by the high tories, who treated it as an 
son to, be ministen;,and, he intimated, ithat,if |.absolute offence, ‘that Mr. Canning should be 
either .there,was a(minister,in the H, of, Lords, | setting up for himself.’ But however disagree- 
or. Percevak wasimipister, that, he (C;).must,ze- | able itis to most men, to find the strength which 











signs. This quick step appears to, me; l.own, | they have long commanded, outgrowing their 
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control and vindicating its own independence, 
they have surely.no right to treat ‘such’a claim 
as an injury. ‘The tory party had been quite as 
much indebted to Mr. Canning, as Mr. Camming 
to.them; and throughout these proceedings, while 
he ‘asserted himself; he. committed noinjusticeto 
others.:: He sought:the removal of Lord Castle- 
reagh ‘from’ the War-department, not thatche 
might ‘himself:sucoeed to it, butithatiit might 
be! committed tes Lord) Wellesley, whom: ‘he 
deemed; ‘on’ publicsgrounds; the fittest person 
to ¢onduct it. | (When cthe! Duke: of Portland’s 
resignation, and his @wny had been announced, 
and a negotiation was begun for constructing a 
fresh cabinet, he was legitimately entitled to 
‘take his stand, and to decline a. renewal of his 
aid except, upon the reasonable condition that 
he should thenceforth hold a station of which 
the power should be commensurate with the re- 
sponsibility. . Then suppose him (whicly seems 
probable enough, though there is no other evi- 
dence of it than general presumption) to have 
been really the originator of that which was of 
course, to the chancellor, the great annoyance 
of all, the snggestion for placing the great 
seal'in othér hands, yet there was nothing re- 
‘prehensible in the’ demand of one public man 
for the exclusion of another from a particular 
office in a new administration, unless they had 
been’ on some terms of friendship or personal 
co-operation.” And although there is probably 
\‘naiman who, Jooking).back upon that great 
chancellotship:of a quarter of a century, would 
be of opinion at this day that Lord Eldon could, 
with ,eventyal|/adnantage.\to, the public, have 
been removed from: the . great: seal to make 
way for My, Pereeval,—+yet; in 1309, when these 
discussions were going on, Lord» Eldon’s re- 
putation in the court of Chancery was but of 
a few! yeats’, gréwtb«iland2Mr. Canning; who 
would /‘naturably: estimate ya: chancellor rather 
by @ politicab than by. a judicial: standard, may 
very well:be:patdonedif & political prejudice, 
certainly, mutual,misled: bim to undetrate: Lord 
Eldon, as Lord Eldon, underrated him.” 

On’ the TSth he ‘thus, writes“ again to his 
lady :—“ I proceed to tél! you with much feel- 
‘ing, that’ the’ trdin’ of Settlement we’ seem’ to 
have ‘got into sal? ‘titidone. “’ Shocked as T'am 





to say it, George’ Rosé has declared ‘his attach- 
Ment to Canhing, —‘Huskisson ‘thas done the 
saine,—Charles Long ‘won't’ abide ‘by “us,— | 
Sturges Boutne has declared for Canning. ‘As 

these are the four men of business, it appeared | 
to us last night that, without junction, the king | 
must be sacrificed; with it, F’do not know how 
he is tu be saved in any degree of comfort. We 
are to take the resolution: as\ to, what is to be 
communicated.to him at,a;meeting torday at 
one o’elock.., L,eannot help thinking but that 
it mpst,, that; it mecessarily musr, lead to my 
bei restored to a life of privacy.’?, 

Of Lord, Sidmouth, at ;this, period, Lord -E. 
writeswith; haxdly-less censure:—‘ One. infi- 
nite difficulty, (he says) about Sidmouth is, that 
every person, connected with ,him must -have 
office found for him :, Bragge, Vansittart, Hiley, ; 
Hobhouse,.&o; &c. .Sidmouth’s. army, are,.all 
officers and no soldiers, , I suspect George Rose 
wants to be! Chancellor of the Exchequer, As 
to calling, parliament soon, that, will neverdo. 
Bets here .\go: twenty, guineas, to, one! that, we 
never face it.,,.But odds- are; sometimes, jost. 
I think we shall now have, no parliament,.on 
this side.of, Christmas.” or dt i 

But. we will, for. the present: leave, politics: 
for more miscellaneous illustration, Whe» Mr. 
Perceval. was murdered, Lord E, seems to\think 
that he had a narrow. petsonal, espape s for| he 
records ‘in his Anecdote-book :—‘“‘‘ I have rea- 





K 


son to! ‘believe'thatol had @ most! providential 
escape when ‘Bellingham: shot poor) Perceval. 
Isat in the: court of Chancery at: Westminster : 
during:a part of that. morning ‘Bellingham was 
in: the* court’ of Charicerys:o When: I left the 
court and: went ‘into my: private. ‘room, whrich:is 
behind the :court;! ‘finding! that: I had time: 'to 
take a’ walk before it. was necessary to go to 
tre House‘of Lords,‘I undressed; and: borrowed 
aigreat-coat of one of my attendants, and a 
hat,:and then ‘left my room, and went up the 
stairs that lead:imto the passages to the houses 
of parliament. “Bellingham was standing upon 
those’ stairs. I passed: him thus habited ; and, 
in consequence: of the change of dress, he pro- 
bably did: not know me.to be the chancellor 
whom he had seen in court. A very short in- 
terval took place between the moment at which 
this‘ happened and his assassinating Perceval. 
At his:examination before the council in the 
evening, he stated 'that»he had no particular 
design against Mr. Perceval—that he was de- 
termined to destroy one minister, and Mr. Per- 
ceval was his unfortunate victim. I was pre- 
sent at the council when he was examined. 
My -attendante, about three weeks after the 
assassination, mentioned to me the other cir- 
cumstances here related, as taking place before 
and after 1 had changed my dress.’ Belling- 
ham, when standing at the door of the court 
of Chancery, had also been observed, as Lord 
Eldon told Mrs. Forster, to have his hand 
within the breast of his coat, as if ready to pull 
something out from it.” 

A letter of the Princess Elizabeth to Miss 
Scott, on this occasion, affords a noble proof of 
her admirable character : 

‘* My dear madam,— The queen has com- 
manded me to write you a few lines, which 
ought to have been written this morning, to 
inquire after the chancellor; for, well knowing 
how deeply he feels, she greatly dreads that 
the shock of yesterday may have injured his 
health. It is impossible not to shrink with 
horror when one thinks of an Englishman com- 
mitting murder, and doubly striking when one 
must ever mourn for the loss of so excellent a 
manvas Mr. Perceval. We live in most awful 
times: forthe loss, both public and private, 
must be equally felt. We really are so horror- 
struck, that it is impossible for me to describe 
our feelings. Your own good heart will better 
judge than my pen relate the agony and misery 
that was occasioned by my brother Adolphus’s 
arrival last night. This family have lost one 
who has ever proved real affection and attach- 
ment; and my beloved father has lost a most 
upright and conscientious minister. Our only 
comfort in the midst of our own trial is, that 
my father is spared this affliction ; for I verily 


| believe, had it pleased the Almighty to have 


allowed of its being told him; it would have 
totally overset him. The ways of Providence 
are dark and intricate, and we too blind to 
understand. It is our duty to submit and trust 
in God’s mercy. That he may mercifully watch 
over this country, will be my: fervent prayer. 
My mother commands. me to add, she would 
herself have written ‘to the, Lord Chancellor; 
but, she, thought, it better to, make, me write, 


swell knowing, his time is, precious, and that, it 
was cruel,to.add, to. his troubles by desiring an 
Answer, . She, begs.you to,explain this;,and I 
trust you, will fprgive the length, of thig letter, 


which | am ashamned) of; but the state.of nerves 
dam | in.must, plead: my. excuse, for literally, I 
ean,think ot; nothing else.” 5. ago.1oe vin 

oiMr, FP wiss,jsketches; the ,character.of,the de- 
parted. statesman.,with a, brief but , masterly 


hand; and wejwould point to all the. instances 





of this: kind .in: his: work;:viz. the biographical 
estimates, as. the best-written and: must valuable 
portions ‘of it: He is:im).all impartial, clear- 
headed, and strikingly just:and iaceurate: ¢.:! 
“Mr. Perceval (he observes) was inestimd- 
ble to his party as-a’parliamentary leader’; sbut 
he was not very generally regarded as meriting 
that character of a ‘ great statesman,’ which 
is claimed for him» by the friendship ef! Lord 
Eldon. He did, indeed, possess many efficient 
talents and high faculties; and particularlyiand 
eminently one which) is now justly esteemed 
among a statesman’s most essential endowments 
——the firmness necessary to check the marchiof 
self-entitled liberalism, with. its:train of noisy, 
lawless camp-followers.: But in. politics: the 
values of certain qualities vary with the times ; 
and in Mr. Perceval’s day, when the. best-in- 
formed classes of society, who: now feel it need- 
ful to make a stand against: progressive. move- 
ment, were favourable at: Jeast to. such an 
amount of change as might adjust the old insti- 
tutions of the country. to its: modern exigencies, 
the unyielding resolution. of the minister: found 
but little sympathy among persons uncennected 
with his party. So far from being accounted 
to him for a virtue, it was set down. as his ‘chief 
defect. With somewhat more. of justice, he was 
reputed to be deficient in-extent. and compre- 
hensiveness of view. The-course of his earlier 
life had not left him sufficient leisure for study - 
ing the general philosophy of politics, and the 
safe limits of the antagonist forces which mingle 
in the constitution of a free community. | Be- 
longing by birth and connexion to a party 
whose great maxim was, to keep things as ‘they 
were, he had taken it for granted that their pre- 
scriptive opinions must be right. Of those:opi- 
nions he was suddenly called from. his’ /profes- 
sion to become the ministerial champion ;'and 
whatever tended to shake or even qualify them, 
he regarded as prejudicial to. the: monarchy: and 
to the church, to both of which he,was sincerely 
attached. He therefore, with the dauntless con- 
rage of his nature, directed; the whole force ‘of 
a strong and ready, though: near-sighted mind, 
against innovation in .genesal,, without, sutti- 
ciently distinguishing in favour.of demonstrated 
improvement, . But, his -opposition,: however 
zealous, was generous-aad:frank,; and though, 
from the want of early training for that: kind 
of conflict, he was under some disadvantage in 
his first struggles with the practised politicians 
of the whig opposition, yet he took, up and.em- 
ployed with so much quickness; judgment; and 
spirit, the materials furnished ,to,-him :by:his 
colleagues and subalterns, that, possessing also 
the gift of a correct and perspicuous; style, ihe 
soon became, by the confession; of all jparties, 
one of the most powerful debaters. of his, tinie. 
He had personal. qualities, too, which contri- 
buted materially to his tation. in, debat 
His domestic virtues, his fidelity to his-friends, 
his ardent and almost flagrant zeal, :his;sinde- 
rity, his disinterestedness, his, unaffected: piety, 
his-extensive benevolence. and charity, all-teld 
upon his parliamentary position, and» fortified 
him as a: minister by the regard which they wen 
for him as a man. No kindlier.tribute was,ever 
bestowed. upon the memory of a rival than the 
graceful allusion to his death in’ Mr.\Canning’s 
celebrated, speech of the 22d of the following 
June, .on. the Roman Catholic. question: — 
‘ When Jt first, gave notice of this motion (early 





da the. month ot May), I expected that my most 


formidable antagonist upon it would be my late 
lamented friend ; and L should have argued the 
question with hin in no.other spirit, and with 


)mo;other feelings, than 


‘Sia brother shouldia brother dare’ 
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to the proof and exercise.of arms. I know not 
who is to buckle onvhis armour against me this 
day. Would to God that he were here to wield 
his weapons with his own hand—that the cause 
had: the advantage of his abilities, so. we had 
the benefit of his presence— 


‘Tuque tuis armis, nos te poteremur, Achille!’” 


The negotiations to form a cabinet in 1812 
are curious as evidence of royal and ministerial 
difficulties on such occasions. High principles 
of: honour, ambitious and private views, mutual 
dislikes, pledges, and many other causes, come 
into:play; and-we almost wonder how any ar- 
rangement can ever be made. Here are set 
down by Lord E. “ rough notes of the opinions 
given by different members of the cabinet re- 
specting the materials out of which the ministry 
was to be reconstructed,” the great intriguer 
and.cabinet-maker keeping himself and his own 
notions out of sight: 

“ Are you of opinion that, G. and G. out 
(Grey and Grenville), and W. and C. out (Wel- 
lesley and Canning), you can carry on the go- 
vernment?—Mulgrave. No.—Lord Sid. Doubt- 
ful.-- Harrowby. \ Not.— Bathurst. Dangerous 
to P. (Prince) and country.— Bucking. Doubt- 
ful.— Westmoreland. ¥ es.—Camden. Very doubt- 
ful, not desperate.—Melville. Very improbable. 
—Liverpool. Doubtful, not desperate.—Castle- 
reagh. Doubtful, to say the least, without a pro- 
position.—Ryder. Extremely difficult —Zddon. 
it might. 

1. Nobody, with Lord W. (Wellesley) at the 
head, 

2. Ifthe P. puts at the head any member of 
the present administration, will the rest support 
him?—~Yes, If that member thinks of talking 
with W. and C., will you allow him to do so?’ 

“Those of the answers to this last question, 
which ean be deciphered, are very various; 
some ‘ay,’ some ‘no;’ one for ‘leaving it to 
the individual ;’ Lord Castlereagh’s answer is, 
* Decline: being an obstacle, but reserve my 
own'determination,” There seems, however, to 
have been.a general concurrence in the opinion 
(which, on the first ‘question, was given by Lord 
Castlereagh) that, at all events, the existing 
ministers’ would have less chance of public 
support for a- government of their own, if office 
should not) previously have been offered either 
to» Lords Grey and Grenville, or to Lord Wel- 
lesley:and Mr. Canning. A negotiation was 
presently opened with the two latter by the 


) Barl of Liverpool, which forms a subject of 
» speculation in the-following letter :— 


‘+ Dearest brother,—The funeral, attendance 
on the prince, and cabinet, on Saturday, em- 
ployed me till several hours after the post-hour. 
I should have lamented this the more, if I had 
had any thing to communicate. Nothing is in 
any degree settled. The particulars of what 
has‘ been passing I cannot commit to paper. 
If. am a political coward, as I may very justly 
be thought, it is, as it appears to me, a very 
melancholy truth that I can find nobody among 
those whom Perceval has left, with respect to 
whom, upon eomparison, I have not a most ex- 
traordinary degree of political fortitude. [This 
is not very clear: and Lord E. is seldom ob- 
scure,—Ed. L..G.] In general, b believe: I 
may say, that attempts are making, with the 
concurrence of all, to bring Wellesley and Can- 
ning into office. If they come, Liverpool: will 
be at the head of the administration, and Cas- 
tlereagh to be, among the House of Commons’ 
members of administration, at the head of them. 
Most think that W. and C. will not*come-upon 
those terms—they will be accepted ‘upon no 
other. My opinion is, that both are so sick of 





being out, that they will come upon such terms, 
If they' don’t, we-shalli.try: what. we can-do 
without thetn.: Upon: this:there) are ‘three, opi- 
nions; two.amongius+ that. is, L think: that that 
may and will'gé on—all.the rest think that, it 
must be tried, but :that it cannot: go. on; and 
that things will fall into:the: hands of G. and 
G. nearly forthwith. . A: third opinion comes 
from gentlemen: in ‘the Hs).of Commons, who 
think it will go.on,.and who are: not ‘inclined 
to support at all.if W.,andC. do come-.in, 
Upon this last opinion, however, it is too late 
to act, if they bite. Lord Sid. bas: behaved 
very well, certainly; so has the regent... I'll 
write to-morrow—perhaps again to-day, if any 
further material occurs. Ever yours affection- 
ately, Epon.” 

Of himself his lordship writes to his brother : 
“ I can only say for myself, pelted, abused, and 
calumniated as I have been, botli on-account of 
my public and private life, or rather of what 
has been falsely supposed about them—on: ac- 
count of both most unjustly and wickedly—in 
publications—those publications, too, produc- 
ing, almost every day private letters of abuse, 
and threats against character and against life 
itself,—I have long been of opinion, and upon 
that I have acted, that the best thing to. be 
done is to take no manner of notice: of such 
things,—to let them work their worst; and in 
cases in which I am conscious that what. is im- 
puted respecting me is falsely imputed, to leave 
the imputation to do its worst, and to draw the 
venom and the poison out of such publications, 
by applying to the wound inflicted the medi- 
cine which consciousness and the good opinion 
of those whose good opinion alone is worth 
having, will supply. Contradiction from myself, 


|and contradiction from those whose friendly 


zeal leads them unasked, and with the kindest 
intentions, to contradict such calumnies, only 
makes matters worse, by producing re-assertion 
more virulent and more inflamed. My rule, 
therefore, is, to let these wretches and scoun- 
drels do their worst, and I should not trouble 
myself one moment, if there was to be this 
self-same publication about me, as false.”’ 

Well would it be if every body followed:so 
judicious an example: the’ business of slander 
and libel would be at an end, and, unnatural:as 
they are, die a natural death. 





The Mysteries of London. By G. W. M. Rey- 
nolds.. Vol. I. pp. 416. London, Vickers. 
Like the Mysteries of Paris, this work has ob- 
tained, we believe, a great circulation among 
the middle classes of the metropolis; and hav- 
ing appeared in Nos., is now published in the 
form of a respectable volume, embellished with 
seventy wood engravings. Like all its class, 
it descends. too often and. too much into the 
haunts of vice and crime for the Literary Ga- 
zette to follow it; and therefore we shall only 
add, that the author shews no lack of industry 
in seeking for his studies, such as they are, nor 

of talent in depicting them. 


Court-Martial on Lieut. Hyder, 10th Royal Hus- 
sars. ‘London, €. and E. Layton. 
Tne proceedings here published, and’ which 
have been so‘thoroughly reported in the news- 
papers’ as to be familiar to the reading public, 
present’ to our ‘minds ‘more 'than ohe cause''for 
sorrow and dissatisfaction.» It is'sad'to see in- 
firmities’ of “temper mislead‘'men ‘in | superior 


positions of life into’ miserable’ squabbles*ahd’ 


paltry actions; and it is: more’ ‘than divagrée- 
able to seé all the mitutie of such perverse folly 
Brought out with the grave formalities ‘of legal 
investigation. It is‘not the chivalrous military 


profession alone that ought to be unstained by 
such wretched and contemptible exhibitions ; 
but wherever éhe. gentleman exists, be it im the 
church, iti the Jaw, in the medical line, in mer- 
cantile life, in connexion with science, the arts, 
or literature; or in any! pursuit, founded. on 
education and ‘based in honour and consequent 
social respect, exposures: of this sort—from 
what are:slight and,almost venial to what’ are 
atrocidus and-unpafdonabile—have an. evil ¢f- 
fect upon ithe general interests of the! commiu- 
nity, and are deeply to be deplored by all who 
wish well-to the body politic! 


German for Beginners; or Progressive Exercises 
in the German Language. By W. Wittich, 
Teacher of German in University College. 
Third Edition. D. Nutt,—2. Wittich’s Ger- 
man Grammar; Wittich’s German Tales for 
Beginners. Brain and Payne. 

Mr. Witticn’s system differs from the usual 
methods of teaching by not beginning the in- 
struction with the changes which single words 
undergo, but with, the formation of sentences. 
If available to faciliate the acquisition of any 
modern language, this practice is certainly, most 
applicable to the German, in consequence of 
the peculiarities of its construction in forming 
sentences and periods. These elementary works 
fully explain and elucidate the subject; which 
seems to us to be well deserving of attention. 


Systematic Charity! A Sermon preached in the 
Parish Church of Stoke: Damerei.|' London, 
R. Spencer. 

WE congratulate the charitable «portion of the 

community at large, and particularly those con- 

nected with Devonport and with Freemasonry, 
on this discourse having reached a second-edi- 
tion. -It is touchingly: and eloquently ‘to: the 
purpose ; and. wasi delivered by “Dr. W.) Car- 
withen, the Deputy Provinciat ‘Grand Master of 

Devon, on laying, with masonic: honours, the 

foundation-stone, of the building of the Royal 

British Female Orphan Asylum Esto! perpetua. 


Hongur and Shame, 4 Novel. 3 vols, London, 
, Bentley. 

A COMMON-PLACE. story of every-day life, with 
but slight interest, Dinners, picnics, and balls 
assist flirtations, and small talk leads to misun- 
derstandings and reconciliations... Trifles pre- 
ponderate. The probability of a thunder-storm 
to preyent a picnic is an ogcasion of pages of 
“ Will it, thunder?”? or “Won't it thunder?” 
“ What do you think 2?” “ Mamma thinks,” and 
soon. And this is the general level of the con- 
versational passages. 


A Descriptive History ‘of the Town of Evesham, 
from the Foundation of its Saxon Monastery, 
Se. ‘By George May.'' 8vo, pp: 53}. Eves- 
ham, G. May. London, Whittaker ; Nichols 
and Son. 

Some years ago Mr. May published a'very sa- 

tisfactory history of Evesham';' but though it 

pleased the public, itseems not to have satisfied 
him.’ So, with theshonest zeal of an antiquary, 
he ‘has greatly enlarged his ‘design, and as 
greatly improved it. In him Evesham, rich in 
ancient’ remains, has fownd an’ enlightened 
ehronicler, and those who visit the’ interesting 
locality a’ ‘most’ able: and’ intelligent’ guide. 
Careful inquiry ‘has put it into his power to 
bring forward masses of information of general 
interest whilst elucidating a particular subject ; 
and the volume, being also appropriately and 
ingeniously illustrated, we'can truly say that it 
i$ well worthy of the library of the antiquary, 
whilst it'offers a genuine mtellectual treat to 
‘the ancient Saxon Fisseberge. 
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ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. © 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
S1z,—I was much pleased with the obseryations 
made by one, of your recent correspondents, 
‘A Lancashire Boy,’’* upon a ludicrous mig- 
take committed in one of the publications of a 
northern coterie of savauts, who, have dubbed 
themselves the, Chetham Society, The youth 
is perfectly correct, oA, pretty, set, indeed, of 
Langashire antiquaries, not to know the mean- 
ing of the ot stoop! Many a long year 
has flown away. since he who now addresses 
you, was a Lancashire hoy, yet: he still retains 
a distinct recollection of joining with his play- 
mates in jumping, one by one, over a long row 
of posts, or stoops {as we always called them), 
which stood, like those mentioned by. the writer 
in question, along the side of a canal. And it 
sometimes happened that an awkward and un- 
lucky urchin fell into the same predicament 
with your Chetham commentator,—by running 
his head against the stoop, Surely, Mr. Editor, 
some, of these gentlemen might find a more 
profitable mode of spending their time. The 
other day, on opening one of their books} at a 
venture, [ found that the reverend antiquarians 
had occupied nearly a quarter of the page (page 
20) in an attempt to make the reader compre- 
hend the meaning of nappy ale. Inthe next I 
was kindly informed that dumpish means “ some- 
what melancholy ;” and this, too, while matters 
which require explanation are left untouched, 
It puzzles me, for instance, to understand how 
the tone of a writer can be, as it is stated to be 
by this commentator (preface, p. v.), both cool 
and caustic, This would effectually solve the 
problem of “blowing hot and cold with the 
same mouth.” —I am, sir, yours, &c. 
A LancAsurne Oxp Man, 


To the'Bditor of the Literary Gaxette: 
Park Cottage, Haverstock Hill, 
Nov: 1845, 


Srr,-—My attention has ‘been drawn toa letter 
which has. appeared: in the Jiterary ‘Gazetie, 
from the Rev. Dr» Hincks, relative: to: the-in« 
terpretation of Egyptian texts, in criticising a 
passage in’Chevalier Bunsen’s work (vol. i. p. 
$20), in which: the ‘author. expresses! his.con- 
viction * that there is\no one now ‘living: who 
could fully read: anid interpret ‘a’ section: of the 
ritual, much Jess an entire historical papyrus." 
Dr. Hincks is of opinion that he is the per- 
son who could do what M.. Bunsen believes at 
present impossible. To prove'this, he: offers a 
challenge to meet any person appointed by M. 
Bunsen, and translate to or against him the 
ritual, papyri, or any other extended document. 
Now itappears:to me-that there is a much 
more natural’ way for -Dr.»Hincks to make 
good his assertion. Dr Hineks has already 
published some Egyptian dissertations. in the 
Transactions’ of the’ Royal Irish Academy— 
why does he not-use thig or'a similar channel? 
Dr. Hincks must’ be:aware thatthe proof of 
his assertion Jies*in’ the performance of ‘the 
task, and neither in ‘the ¢hallenge nor -in the 
declaration’; and he: may feel assyred that no 
one will bail such ‘aw ‘achievement with greater 
pleasure than’M. Bunsen. y od 10 woiis 

Allow me, sir, to add’ @ word: about -an | ex: 
pression in your correspondent’s: letters+Dr. 
Hincks calls the*scheol! to: whieh M.>Bunsen' 
belongs, and from whieh ve expects ao further 
advancement of Egyptian philology, the Coptic: 
school, Now if this:means.a school ‘explaining: 
the old Egyptian indiseriminately:from theme: 
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dern Coptic, that name! seems ‘rather’ iniappro- 
priate’; for M. ‘Bunsen has,“in the! very chap- 
ter” from! ‘which ‘Drv Hincks’s:' quotation ‘is 
taken, insisted) most ‘stronzly upon ‘the  ne- 
cessity of proving translations from the Egyp- 
tian by the Byeyptian ‘texts themselves, pram- 
matically: and Jexically, ‘using thé Coptic only 
in’a subsidiary*manner. (But if Dr. Hincks 
means. that he can apply to the interpretation 
of Egyptian documents, 'as:such subsidiary aid, 
any'third language in preference to the Coptic, 
that school will readily accept the appellation 
which Dr. Hincks would affix to it, and will 
await, with more curiosity than hope of suc- 
cess, the results of the experiment.—I am, sir, 
your most obedient servant, 

SAMUEL Bircu. 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
ROYAL SOCIETY. 
Tug plot thickens, and the cauldron bubbles 
over, Capt. J.Grover, it seems, had, as well as 
Mr. Gassiott, been badgering Sir James South, 
prepounding to him in warm epistles that 
** With doubler tongue 
Than thine, thou serpent, never adder stung.” 

To which the Contributing Fellow of the Royal 
Society replied, as before, that the demand to 
know whether he was the writer of these anony- 
mous denunciations or not, was such as “no 
gentleman had a right to make upon another.” 
Upon this the Captain flares up—to use a com- 
mon expression, the fat was all in the fire—or 
to translate it royal-socially, from the initials 
F.R.S., the Fat Ran South; and his language, 
from “ Dear Sir James,’ becomes so extremely 
belligerent that dear Sir James apprehends cud- 
gels, horsewhips, or pistols, and goes to law for 
protection. There is a report, not of the pistol- 
case, but of the law-case, in the newspapers, 
from which it appears that Lord Denman and 
the other judges did not think there was im- 
minent danger of a breach of the peace, and so 
‘the learned counsel did not take any thing by 
his motion,” as “ the court would not interfere 
to keep.up a very ill-considered quarrel.” 

Itistands accordingly among the other mat- 
ters to be settled at the agreeable anniversary- 
meeting of the Royal Society. What with one 
squabble and another, the amiable and kind- 
hearted president will probably have enough 
ado to conciliate the broil at the meeting on 
Monday ; but if any one can do so, it is safe in 
the hands of a ruler so suave and courteous as 
the Marquis of Northampton. For ourselves, 
we are disposed to think that the storms of the 
ae date will ultimately produce much pub- 
ic benefit. The Royal Society at its first meet- 
ing (see Lit. Gaz. report) took steps in the 
right direction ; and clique-government, with 
its untraceable and irresponsible but very 
perceptible influence, must be shaken to the 
root by their adoption. The Royal Society, 
the Society of Antiquaries, and the British 
Museum, either corporately, or through their 
principal: officers, ‘taking prominent parts in 
recent: disputes among. scientific and jearned 
bodies or:individuals, have compromised them- 
sélves beyond, retreat ;.and | very:searching: in- 
vestigation saust result from this state of things. 
Where cabals sule the roast, their intrigues:and 
personal matives will be exposed, and. remedies 
will be exoked, net only for these:evils, but for 
others-less ebnoxidus, which are but too apt to 
Creep| into nuchdnstitutions, «) » 
JOB) SH) DOL 18 teste 
2511 ROYAL, GBOGRAPHICAL SOCIBTY« 
|\Mov. 24¢hi Capt. Ws His: Smyth, V.P.; in the 








+ The Life of A Martindlate ; "vol! ‘iv. “of the 
publications of the Chetham Society. wid 


idtiair, Pen’ new members were elected into the 





society. » The fitst paper read was, Some: notes, 
by Mr. John Clarke, on‘ the Jamoor, a'rivet of 
Western Africa, which,°in'the opinion of the 
writer, from observations made on‘ :the spot, is 
a distinet river from the Caineroons;/of which it 
has hitherto been regarded as only-a branchi+— 
The’ next paper was a letter from Mr. Duncan, 
addressed to the -libravian of the society, and 
dated Whyddah, 19th April, 1845.) MriDun-: 
can having been offered a passage in the Me- 
dora, accepted; and was ‘thus’enabled to visit 
all the settlements’ ot the coast, from’ Cape 
Coast to Whyddah. The details of his obsers 
vations he intends to send home by an/early op+ 
portunity. He: left Cape Coast on the 30th of 
January, and on the Ist of the following: month 
anchored in the roads of Wiunebah; a town be+ 
tween Aunamaboe and Acra. At’ this place 
there is some trade in palm-oil and ivory, and 
an abundance of fish. Sharks are ‘numerous, 
and eaten like other fish. Here Mr: Duncan 
remained till the 5th, and had, ‘he says, an ex 
cellent opportunity of penetrating some dis~ 
tance into the interior, and examining the soil 
and vegetation. He describes the eountry'as 
resembling a gentleman’s park ‘in’ England. 
On the oth February, he sailed for Acra, where 
he arrived the following morning. 'Herehe re+ 
mained six days, and made many observations. 
On the 11th, he sailed for Ahguay, and anchored 
off the place on the 14th. Here are many 
Spanish and Portuguese slave-dealers, who still 
carry on their infamous trade. Mr. Duncan 
complains much of the duplicity, selfishness, 
and thieving propensities of the natives, whose 
proffered kindness springs only from the most 
interested motives. After staying a day or twos 
at Ahguay, he sailed up the lagoon to Popoe, a 
distance of eight miles. At both Popoe' and 
Ahguay a considerable quantity ‘of cotton is 
cultivated, and manufactured into clothy “In- 
digo is also cultivated, and an excellent lime 
prepared from oyster-shells.' The oysters: are 
in great abundance, and are found on the roots 
and branches of the mangroves; ‘they are very 
large, but not so well flavoured as in England/ 
Salt is made in great ‘quantitiesy both in pots, 
and by spontaneous evaporation, ” ‘On!the!dith; 
of February, he left Popoe! for: Whyddahi « /Dlie) 
lagoon is described as: beautiful, and abounding 
in fish and waterfowl; while its-banks are ejthen: 
decorated with trees, or plantations: of :eotten,! 
indigo, yams, and Indian corn”: Ati Whtyddala! 
Mr. Duncan received great civilitiesifrom: the: 
Spanish ‘and Portuguese’ traders, particulasly 
from M. de Souza, who promised ‘the travel; 
ler an introduction to the king of Dahomey, 
from whom he has already received a permis« 
sion to pass through his dominions to the Kong 
mountains. The people at Whyddah worship 
a kind of boa-constrictor, for whose accommo- 
dation houses are built; and the people, under: 
a severe penalty, are obliged to attend to these 
reptiles. This place is also visited during cer+ 
tain times of the year by a large vampire: bat, 
of 84 to 36 inches from the tips of the wings: 
Their breasts are like a woman's; and: they 
suckle their young like the monkey ;. their flesh 
is eaten by the natives. Mr. Duncan'says:that 
the laws, manners, and customs of Whyddah, 
though arbitrary and absurd, are full of interest: 
Mr: Duncan had ascended the Volta, but was 
forced to carry his boat above the bar, whieh 
could: not -be crossed. On the Sth of March, 
the lagoon was again traversed from Whyddah 
to Ahguay, and went thence to Porto Sagoora, 
a day's sail by-canoe to the westward of Ahguay. 
From the lagoon the traveller entered a large 
lake, 6 miles long by 5 miles broad. Two rivers 
run into it:at the northern extremity, one com- 
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ing from the W,, and the other from the N,. by 
Ei Into the latter Mr, Duncan penetrated, and 
proceeded about 30 miles up... The traveller's 
adventures. in this’ trip were most. graphically 
described, and excited much interest.and hilarity 
in the meeting. On the 19th, Mr, Duncan re- 
turned to Whyddah in- good health, and was 
daily expecting to start on his journey to the 
Kong mountains. 





GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Nov. 19th.—The president, Mr. Horner, in the 
chair. The following communications were 
read:/1. Mr. Lyell, on the age of the newest 
lava-current of Auvergne, and on shells found 
in gravel under the lava, The discovery of 
fossils that could determine accurately the age 
of these newer lava-currents is only a recent 
event; but during the past few years a num- 
ber have been determined, distributed in se- 
veral beds alternating with the lava. The 
author states the circumstances under which 
these foesils were found, and mentions the 
species to which they are referred. They ap- 
pear in several distinct beds, alternating with 
lava of various dates of eruption, and include 
a great variety of mammalian remains, refer- 
rible, no doubt, to different portions of the 
tertiary period. In ‘conclusion, the author 
states that he has not yet seen sufficient reason 
to abandon his idea, that the Auvergne beds 
generally are of the eocene period.—2. Mr. 
Pratt, on the geological position of the bitumen 
used in asphalte pavements. This bed of bitu- 
men is of variable thickness, and ~pread out at 
the bottom of a series of sandy beds, with some 
alternating clays. It contains shells, altered 
by the bitumen, which has manifestly been in- 
jected forcibly, in a soft or liquid state. The 
bitumen terminates suddenly at a fault.—3. A 
letter was read, announcing the discovery of a 
coal, or lignite, in the island of Formosa. Spe- 
cimens of this lignite were on the table. 


CHEMICAL SOCIETY. 

Nov. S8d.-~The president in the chair. The 
papers: read: were, 1.:fOn-the oxygen com- 
pounds ofmitrogen;” by. Professor Schénbein. 
Of'the five compounds of nitrogen and oxygen 
whose existence is generally admitted by che- 
mists, two are entirely hypothetical, viz. the 
hyponitrous and nitric acids; protoxide and 
binoxide ‘of nitrogen, and the so-called hypo- 
nitricacid {NO4), can be isolated and exhi- 
bited in a separate state. It is even a received 
opinion that ‘the acid of the nitrates can only 
have: existence in combination with water or 
base, Under these circumstances, observes 
the Professor, it appears most philosophical to 
view ‘the supposed pounds of hyponitrous 
and: nitric acids in another light, so as to avoid 
the mecessity of creating hypothetical sub- 
stances. The hydrate of nitric acid, for example, 
instead ‘of containing N O;,+HO, or N Oc+H, 
may be regarded as a compound of hyponitric 
acid ‘and ‘peroxide of hydrogen, NO«+H Og, 
anda! normal nitrate of NO4+MOg. This 
view! of the subject is confirmed by the beha- 
viour’ of hydrate of nitric acid and nitrate of 
lend: under the influence of heat, the former 
dividing into NO,4, HO, and O, and the latter 
inte NO,, PbO, and GC. Hyponittous acid may 
also ‘be supposed to contain hyponitric. acid 
(NO4) in combination with binoxide ‘of nitro- 
gen; and a normal hyponitrite of binoxide of 
nitrogen in combination with the peroxide of 
the metal, as NOy+ PbOy. - These views of the 
constitution of hyponitrous and nitric acids are 
strengthened by the phenomena presented: by 
the action of water on hyponitric acid. 





2. On the relation.of.ozone, to hyponitric 
acid,” by Professor, Schénbein.. (In this; paper 
Prof. Schénbein proceeded: to state his, views 
respecting ozone, which he considers asa body 
isomeric with the. peroxide ef hydrogen ; of 
Thenard, or. HOg, and that itis formed in com- 
bination with NO, when hyponitric acid or its 
vapour is brought in contact with water, or 
atmospheric air containing watery vapour,-and 
that it is to this production, of ozone that the 
oxidising effects of such mixtures are to be at- 
tributed. . The author next shewed that, these 
oxidising properties are not affected by the 
ozonised air being charged with the vapours of 
carbonate of ammonia. The same compound 
is considered also to result from the contaot, 
for a short time, of diluted pure nitric acid 
with many metallic bodies, as zinc, iron, lead, 
copper, mercury, silver, &c, the acid acquiring 
the same oxidising properties as ozone. Tin, 
however, is an exception, and this metal even 
destroys the property which the acid may have 
previously obtained. 

3. “On certain impurities in commercial 
sulphate of copper,” by Mr. S. Piesse. One 
source of the sulphate of copper of commerce 
arises from that treatment of brass and German 
silver articles technically called dipping, and 
which consists in plunging them for a short time 
into a mixture of nitric and sulphuric acids, 
which removes the coat of oxide from the sur- 
face of the metal, and leaves the latter in a clean 
state, proper for the reception of varnish or 
other finishing. In time this dipping liquid 
becomes in great measure saturated, and after 
neutralisation with old copper, yields, on eva- 
poration in leaden pans, a large quantity of sul- 
phate of copper in crystals. According to the 
author, not less than 100 tons of dipping liquid 
are thus disposed of annually at Birmingham 
by the makers of buttons and other articles. 
The crystallised sulphate of copper so obtained 
is often largely contaminated with sulphate of 
zinc, which may sometimes be seen in the form 
of slender white needles on the surface of the 
dark-blue crystals, and in some of the applica- 
tions of this salt may prove injurious. Sulphate 
of nickel, sulphate of lead, arsenic, and ehlo- 
rides, are also sometimes present. 

4. “ A report on the composition of the fire- 
damp of the Newcastle coal-mines, and. the 
means of preventing accidents from its ex- 
plosion,” by Prof. T. Graham. The gases 
experimented on were from the five-quarter 
seam in the Gateshead colliery, the Bonsham 
seam in the Hepburn, and from the Killing- 
worth colliery in the neighbourhood of Jarrow, 
They were collected with every precaution to 
insure purity and prevent admixture with at- 
mospheric air. The details of their examina- 
tion were given, and the result proved that the 
only additional matters present, besides light 
carburetted hydrogen, were a small per centage 





of nitrogen and oxygen, or air; thus confirming 
| the results of Davy and of the author's experi- 
ments made some years ago. The remarkable 
absence of all oxidable matters, at the tem» 
| perature of the air, in the firedamp is of geo- 
logical interest, as it proves that almost in- 
definitely protracted oxidating: action must be 
taken ‘into account in the formation of coal. 
Professor Graham next proceeded to: suggest 
two measures for preventing ‘the: explosion: ‘of 





effects of such accidents. «The fitets based)on 
the gas ceasing to bevexplosive:/when’ diluted 
beyond a certain point with air, and the fact, 
that, from its extreme: lightness,.\it: continues 
near the roof for,.a great length of time. de 
was recommended, shat,.an 





the gas in coal-mines, and of: mitizating! the: 


of the firedamp and air be promoted by agita- 
tion with a light portable wheel, with vanes, so 
placed as to impel the air in the direction of 
the ventilation, and not to impede the draft. 
The second, that to remove the afterdamp, or 
carbonic acid gas, which results from the-ex- 
plosion, and by which the large proportion of 
deaths is o¢casioned, a’ cast-iron pipe; ‘from 
eight to twelve inches‘ in diameter, “be pete 
manently fixed’ in every’ shaft, with ‘ blowitiz 
apparatus above, by which air could’ be‘ thrown 
down, and the ‘shaft itself immediately venti- 
lated; ‘by méans of flexible or fixed’ tubes this 
auxiliary circulation might be carried into thé 
workings. 





ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Nov. 8d.—The Rev. F. W. Hope, president, in 
the chair. The president exhibited a new spe- 
cies of goliath beetle, from Cape Palenas, and 
various other new species from the sathe ‘Io- 
eality, collected by Dr. Savage, and from the 
Kast Indies by Mr. Benson. Capt. Parry also 
exhibited a fine series of the goliath beetles. 
A letter from Capt. Boys, on the habits of va- 
rious species of Indian insects, was read. 





PARIS LETTER. 
Paris, Noy. 22, 1845. 

Academy of Sciences: sitting of 17th Nov,— 
M. Pelouze communicated a paper by M, 
Reece on several new series of double oxalates, 
The salt, by the aid of which he has prepared 
these double salts, is an oxalate of chrome and 
of ammonia, a concentrated solution of which, 
mixed with its yolume of chloride of barium, 
strontium, and calcium, precipitates oxal!ates 
of chrome and baryta, of chrome and stron- 
tium, and of chrome and lime. If a’ ferric 
oxide be substituted for the chrome, corre- 
sponding salts, with an iron base, are obtained ; 
oxalate of iron and of baryta, of iron and of 
strontium, and of iron and lime, not crystal- 
lised; and so with alumina: :similgr’ salts. 
These. salts. crystallise in small. silky needles ; 
those: of chrome lave a deep violet colour, those 
of iron a pale yellowish green,and those ofalus 
mina a brilliant white. All the. alkalies .de- 
compose them," precipitating ‘their | sesquioxs 
ides: and the meutral oxalate; but the chrome 
salts are perfectly insensible! to ammonia, even 
when the baryta has been separated by sulphu- 
ric-acid.: The! iron: salts are \decomposed! by 
the rays of the sun, giving. off an abundance of 
carbonic acid even when the crystals. are dry, 

M. Dufrenoy presented @ note from Mi de 
Chancourtois on the nature of the waters of 
the lake of Var, near the frontiers of Persia, 
between the 38th and: 39th degree-of, latitude, 
Its superficial extent: is ahout,2000- kilometres 
square, and its level about 1100 metres above 
the ocean. This Jake :has,.no outlet, bat its 
level rises.and fails for. several years, together, 
independently of the, periodical. changes | that 
follow the seasons. ~ During: the melting of the 
snow ithe fish ef the rivers advance a; certain 
distance into this small-sea; but at other times 
the waters of the lake are, completely. deserted. 
Phe:inhabitants.of Van progure salt by evapo- 
ration of the water in small basing; and. the 
salt) thus ) produced serves them-to make soap, 
for {leealscensumption. only, This fabrication 
is carriéd 60 in every: house,:with elive-oil_ and 
limes: The soap:is very heavy ¢ the saponilica- 
ition, however, appears to be goud, butit is much 
'mixeds|with earth and. sand.; The. density of 
ithe water, at'a, temperature of 19°6°,.was found 
ito be 10188. It contains about 2! per cent 


of solid matter, chiefly chloride of sodium and 





intermixture. 


isulphate and sesquicarbonate of soda, with 
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small’ quantities of salts-of potash,’ silex,’ arid 
traces '‘of'iron: ' 12 fs Io Z 

M.'Boyer drew attention 'to*the properties 
of the pastri¢ fuice, which lie conceived ‘might 
be wsefully employed epee Hes mye, 
Ist. "Phespastric juice of & dog: (at 38°C.) »ra- 
sae erie Ives portione ‘of bones. of w certain 
size 


2919 01q 


it W6uTa NOP We! difficult td! apply it sto 
ghalketdnes, Rt., to facilitate their’ destndction. 
9g) TE Wiskolves #140 fibrous; @tbuminous, ge- 
Vatinvdis tigswes, ac. awd” bmode (others; jas 
°M.’ Boyee is? Witeetly wssured, OF edncerytu- 
“Bevcles) FARE” témbrdnds, Could Kitochot ‘be 
‘thet aiade"ake OF for the Bispersion of these 
“abnorinal° prodtictidtig ?''Sdi Mio Boyer has 
‘feuttalised “with it the ’pbisom of a viper. 
Ong it Hot! t6" prodadce thie samie effect on 
‘pdison¥ atid Virus in géneral’ ‘ft is'known that 
‘these’ substances’ introduced into’ the stomach 
brodacé no injurious effect.”°M. Boyer “be- 

ves that’ this “depends on’ the decomposing 
ation of #astric juice.’ If'sach results‘becon- 
“firmed” and extended, may “not gastric! juice 
be useful in wourlds made by venomous ani- 
‘mals,’ i° abfasions, ‘and the ietroduction” of 
‘vitus, if Septic maladies, &c:?' It may be urti- 
ficially procured’ in'a natural ‘state from dogs, 
x) fey og jaice may be employed. 

"'M, Rethaitre writes that he has ‘employed 
“acetate of lead (sixteen grammes ‘dissoived in 
a litre of ordinary water) as a fomentation and 
as a cold lotion in-cases of erysipelas of the 
face; Good with great success: 
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 LYTERARY AND LEARNED. 
__ . , UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE, 
Oxrorp, Nov. 20.—The following dégrees Were con- 


Tea i= - 
Tesiy of Aris. 0. W. W? Wynn, student, C.' P. 
ene a a as a 
to iy. Qsking ale all ; 
Rev. ‘7 Pita a dhatti College! Ter J. "Bai 
Rev. L. M. Humbert. St. John’s College; H. Tindal, 
Braserrose~ 


see hae at Te CW eDatiees Batting Hall: 





Bev. Hi gS Atueae. Noe Sa Warner, “Aine 
Jourtney, A.,G, 2 » New fs MM. Ain 
slie, Hst'chure aneped “eMule Ri cater, 
Wadhutn College }“B! Greatorex/ Pémbroke Cillexes 
Mud:Blacker; postmaster df Merton Oolleges ; T: WD. 
fummbreyay 251. Brayney |i College 5 C..M. 
ure G3 | College; R.-A. Le Me urier, scholar of 
Corpts ” fist Cakes WE ‘Crees 
College. ‘lw s@ou2 2h 19135 12 mon 269m 


@ CaMBRIDGE+ Trinity Colleyje, Cambridge.—The sub- 
ject for the Latin lyries this year is; Oarthago ;” and 


that for, the lish Essay,‘ Rome, in, the time. ot 
Angustus compared with Euudton a the niiéteenth 
ééntuty.”<Ciambritige Uhromitle, PES IESEBoNY 


{ LO eH ST 1S 
SOCIETY: dF ANTIQUARTES,: 

ov. 20¢h,—V isebunt Maho fir the chair.’ Mr. 
Keinpe’stated that he had bevit’ informed’ seve- 
yal Fellows had recently’ sent’ in’ their ‘resigna- 
tions, and retired from the society.’ He thought 
ft'right that theif narhé¢ should be! thade pubs 
Tic, especially as'théte’ Were ‘row two rival in- 
stitutions)*in dtder ‘that’ it’ ‘might’ be knaswn 
whether any thing which had ‘oécurred ‘in ‘ton- 
nexion’ With tlfese bediés' haul’ Infléenéed ‘them 
in this resdltition! Mr. Pettigrew observed that 
he thought theré'was*nod' occasion’ 46 
from the regular rules. * Lists ‘of ménibers were 
published- every ''year; ‘atid’ ‘comypartson ' wotild 
shew whio’ had withdtawi.! The chairtnin’ said 
that he’ fally ‘concurred’ in* the’ observations 
made by Mr? Pettigrew.—Mr.'' Hailstone® ex- 
hibited a ‘bronze ‘Ceéttic! ‘collar““A tote “was 
read from Mr. Shepherd, tng the laa of 
the society’ to exert’ themselves ity fuytishing 
contributions.- Phe Rev,J. Bi Reade exhi- 
bited’ two “eartheii' ornamented jugs; ‘presuied 


ancient, and‘assé¥téd to have*betn ‘diiy ip” at | 


<BethnalbGreen. EB xteacts were then ‘rend (as 
we lanilerstooll ): from! some” décaments? in’ the 
bBritieh Maseumie’ esw liud . owe sd boone 

bos Noes 27¢h4oMr/ Ham ilton-in the chait.—The 
Post, Mnteed almost the only, interesting feature 
Phathis evewingty proceédings was'the exht- 
bition “by. Min! Vine ‘of ‘some ‘Ronian' bronzes, 
discovered in Oetobet last{:about a quarter ‘of 
fa mile ftom Colchester; by excavators éutting 
arailway! lint: 206 I pswieli | 'Phey wére ‘buried 
rabout five! feet deep)! With thei were’ found 
ihorsés’ 'téeth, some bits of lead,’ and ‘broken 
friable® pieces ‘of common’ pottery; and, ‘a few 
yards further; the remains ofa human skeleton. 
The (bronzes are°of' remarkably fine workman- 
iships'>One, about afoot in length, represents 
# mask of ‘a front! bearded ‘face, with pointed 
ears); ‘the head is'‘crowned with a wreath of ivy, 
and sutthounted by a loop.’ The beard is spread 
out‘in ample curls, and forms the most con- 
spicuous'-part of the figure; which seems in- 
tended: to represent the head of Bacchus or 
‘Silenus.: The expression of the countenance, 
it which ‘are ‘combined gravity and ‘majesty, 
‘suggests’ the well-known style of the aged 
bearded Bacchus, while the pointed ears give it 
a‘charaeter’of Silenus. Mr. Newton, ina paper 
which ‘accompanied the exhibition, expressed 
an-opinion that the figure had formed the orna- 
mental part of a handle of a vase, the ring or 
loop at'the:top of the head having received the 
handle itself. - The other figure is a draped 
bust, apparently of Caligula, on a globe which 
had been originally affixed to a pedestal, now 
detached. ‘It is about five inches in height. It 
is understood that Mr. Vint, provided he can 
induce the corporation of Colchester to esta- 
blish a museum for local antiquities (in which 
that town is so abundant), intends to deposit 
therein these beautiful works of ancient art. 





ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

Nov. 1st.First meeting of the season: Prof. 
H.°H. Wilson, the director, in the chair. A 
latge ‘number of presents to the library was 
Yaid before the meeting. The paper read was 
a'‘continuation ‘of Prof. Wilson’s communica- 
tioris' dn“the festivals of the Hindus. 

"°¥5th The. Right Hon. Sir Edward Ryan, 
vice-president, in the chair. The paper read 
is one of the first literary fruits of the residence 
of our countrymen at the newly opened ports 
in China; and-although on matters of but se- 


‘| condary importance, is an earnest of what may be 


expected, when Jonger-acquaintance- and greater 
leisure-shall give more.ample means and oppor- 
tunities for observation. and research. The author 
is T. Lay; Esq.,.H. B. M. consul: at Amoy. . The 
first\part.is a translation of the inscription on 
the written rock of ;Keolangsu, which has-been 
frequently noticed: by ships proceeding to Aumoy. 
It is. quite.-modern, having, been engraved. in 
the year 1814, by order. of Wang-tih-lith, com- 
mandet-in-chief of the. land. and naval. forces 
in Fuh-keen and, Formosa, as: @ record: of the 
fulfilment of awow-made ‘by him. - It; appears 
from, the“inscription, that, in, the year ,1804, 
during! some ‘successful; naval ,efforts against 


depatt | certain inative: rebels and pirates, the marine 


commander: observed; that! the.‘|Palace, of, the 
Lriple Harmony, or Common Chord of Heaven” 
wasiin\ ruins; aod: he-vowed. at some: future 
dime:to, nebuild;it«;); Within six. yeats.of that 
time, he, hadi succeeded in.cleaning the, sea of 
pirates, and was advanced bythe emperor to 
sherhionour.of the peacock’s feather, which, was, 
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in fact, ait’ actéssion ‘tothe dignity of a noble ; 
and’ he ‘now resolved ‘to perforin his vow. ’ He 
solicited subseriptions:in aid of the work ; mer- 
chants'¢ame forward “with assistance ; atid the 
new building ‘was’ finished, ‘with’ ‘walls lofty, 
strong, ‘firm, ‘afid highly “finished ;” and with 
“joists in carved work; exhibiting the residence 
of the hills in a’ thousand shades, ‘and ‘casting 
upon the’ shrine the'glassy tustre of the Bastern 
séa'in ten thousand variations.” Wang-tih-lith 
concludes his ins¢ription by’ stating; that,’ from 
respect for Wis native village, he went there, 
and made ‘choice of IWang-hkive? Chaz to draw 
up this inscription. Mr. Lay itifofms ts ‘that 
the Palace of the Triple Harmony was a religiotis 
house (probably a Buddhist monastery), seated 
in a very pleasant nook, until dismantled’ by 
depredators, native and European; that it was 
converted by the British forces itito a racquet- 
court, and is now turned into @ yard for rearing 
of pigs and poultry. : 

The second part ‘of the’ paper comprised ‘a 
translation of a diploma, granted by the’ supe- 
riors of a Buddhist monastery to one’ of ‘their 
priests; and is chiefly interesting as a record 
of the countenance afforded to Buddhism by 
the imperial government, which has been more 
than once suspected of an inclination to favour 
that religion, though considered by the disci- 
ples of Confucius as heretical and superstitious. 
The diploma records the marks, of favour to 
the monastic establishments of the sect from 
the seventh century of the Christian era to the 
present time: these are chiefly the erection of 
altars for taking the pledge of total abstinence, 
and the supply of utensils necessary for admin- 
istering at them ; or orders to magistrates that 
they should throw no obstacles, in, the way of 
disciples of Buddha, when travelling in search 
of instruction in the doctrines of contemplation. 
An instance of such an order occurred as early 
as the fourteenth century. The diploma, may 
be regarded as a kind of passport, and also as.a 
token that the holder has taken the pledge, of 
abstinence : the one translated by Mr. Lay was 
given to an individual described as a man of 
observation and learning, and who, has been 
commissioned by the British authorities to col- 
lect books and information, generally on. the 
subject ofhis religion. He is officiating priest 
of the Tseih-Luy monastery, which is described 
as seated on the slope ofa delightful hill within 
the walls of Fuh-chow, commanding a spacious 
and beautiful landscape. , The monastery and 
pleasure-grounds adjoining, with the; consent 
of the priests and gentry of Fuh-chow,, were 
Bised at the disposal of the British consulate 
there. 

A paper by Mr. Masson, in illustration of the 
route from Seleucia to Apobatana (Ecbatana) 
of Isidore of Charaz, was commenced. 


SYRO-EGYPTIAN, SOCIETY. cree 
Nov. 18th.—Dr. J. Lee ip the.chair,,.. Commu, 
nications were read from Dr, Hinckg of Belfast, 
and. Mr. J, Cullimore, upon the; unicorn. of 
Scriptures... As these. communications, threw 
no. additional light upon M, Fresnel’s ; states 
ments,, it is, unnecessary to discuss, the subject 
again. Dr. Holt Yates believed that, the word 
‘rim’ had been applied to different, animals in 
different, parts, of Scripture; while Mr.. Nash 
thought that the rhinoceros fulfilled all the 
desirable. conditions of the upicorn.—A paper 
was. then read, ‘‘On the extent and importance 
of the Parthian kingdom under its different 
soveréigns, and the illustration their reigns are 
capable of receiving from coins.” This was a 
long: and.dtearned paper, of which it is difficult 
to present a brief analysis. The author re- 
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marked, that on a jsmall, silver coin of Ar- 
saces II,, and.on the coins.of the. well-known 
Orodes,,. the ;sons;,of each, Arsaces ILI. and 
Pacorus, are, associated, with their fathers, The 
title “king of, kings” is first met with on, the 
coins of Mithridates I, On. a tetradrachm, of 
Arsaces. V.I1..we find the date 173, proving that 
year to be the commencement of his reign, and 
not.174. On a drachm of Arsaces X. we find 
the date 233, and his. particular cognomen, 
Sanatroeces, The coins which follow those of 
Arsaces XXIII. establish the historical fact, 
that between Vologeses and Pacorus a prince 
reigned, whose existence has. been but little 
recognised by any. historian. The last of the 
coins bears date 539,—Mr. Ainsworth made 
some remarks upon the. sites of cities the mo- 
nograms of which occur on so many of the Par- 
thian coins, more especially Ecbatana of Atro- 
patene, ,Tigranocesta, Vologesia, &c. Modern 
researches threw much light upon the cam- 
paigns of Orodes and Crassus, and of Pacorus 
and,.Ventidius.,, The kusti, or cincture of the 
Gebrs or.fire- worshippers, mentioned by Moore, 
“As wide he flung 
Ilis mantle back, and shewed beneath 
The Gebr belt that round him hung,” 

was shewn by the same gentleman to exist on’ 
Parthian and Sasanian coins, and on the an- 
cient bas-reliefs in Persia,* in many curious 
forms—as, for example, forming a circlet, 
which is held in the hand by a king, or is held 
by the contracting parties, which rendered an 
oath binding, or. expressed a treaty of peace. 
Sometimes the kusti is worn on the head, 
which distinguishes Aniran from Iran; at other 
times the two small tails of the kusti, denoting 
the four seasons, stand out from the head la- 
terally. The kusti of the Zanda-Avesta is also 
seen, as in the bas-reliefs at Tangi-Saulak, to 
bind the conical pile which surmounts the fire- 
altar, in the form of a fillet tied in a knot, with 
the two ends streaming downwards, This said 
Gebr cincture or girdle, with which boys were 
solémnly invested by the mubid, or high priest, 
at‘an early age, as the badge of their faith, ap- 
Pera ea constantly and in such varied forms, 
at with the streamers almost always more or 
less ‘evident, that it is important to know that 
thesé are different aspects of one and the same 
thing. 


NUMISMATIC SOCIETY, 
Nov.’ 27th.—Prof, Wilson in the chair. The 
méeting was well attended, and a large quan- 
tity ‘of donations of books from foreign socie- 
ties, &¢., was laid upon the table.—Mr. Aker- 
min Tread a letter from Sir Henry Ellis, con- 
taining extracts from one of the Sloane ss. in 
the British Museum, giving some particulars 
of 'a monetary system in a part of New England 
in the time of Queen Anne, which does not ap- 
pear to be elsewhere referred to. They are 
detailed in a letter from a Mr. Robert Gamble 
to'Mr, Samuel Suttan, dated “ From on board 
tlie ‘Seaford at New York, within nine miles of 
Hell'Gaté; Nov. 22d,1713.” ‘The writer then 
goes inth’a brief notice of the government of 
Rouiid Island, and states: “* There seems little 
ot nO'mMoney to be current there, but bills not 
very much unlike those of our Exchequer, You 
may have of them as low as 1s. 6d., and their 
highest does not exceed 51. These pass‘as‘cur- 
rént as the best sterling. It is very pleasant 
toa stranger, after he has dined at any of the 
ordinaries, to see the reckoning paid,’ Every 
man, instead of pulling out money, lugs out 
his pocket-book. I at first thought they had 


See Baron de Bode’s Travels, plates:4,5, and:6, 
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all run, in debt-to.the, Jandlordy and; were going 
to, take notice how, much, that dinner, had ad- 
vanced the sum ; but I was very, much/surprised 
when I saw, them,,all throw. down, paper,/and 
ask, for change,,, The landlord. always: enters 
with a pair,of scales,,and very.often changes 
their. bills with\a small silver button, or tongue 
of a buckle, &....A:man may live a week for 
a pair of silver, buckles, and) yet, bring them 
(though not in full weight) | aboard, with | him,” 
The writer goes imto’ ful] -and curious details 
respecting this singular, custom,+-Mr. -Roeach 
Smith exhibited a small silver coin, of the weight 
of three grains, recently discovered:|with: some 
Saxon sceattas of the common type, by Mr. 
Rolfe, of Sandwich, in the Saxon cemetery; a 
notice of his researches in which has lately been 
published in the Journal of the British Arch@o- 
logical Association.* This diminutive, ‘and 
unique coin is clearly. copied in, its design 
from Roman denarii of a Jate. period, and 
forms an interesting link between the two coin- 
ages.—Mr. Akerman exhibited a denarius of 
Mark Antony, which he stated furnished an- 
other proof of the accuracy of Pliny’s account 
of the triumvir’s tampering with the purity of 
the coins issued by him to his legions. Ina 
lecture delivered by that gentleman before the 
society about two years since, Pliny’s statement, 
that Antony bad mixed iron with the denarii, 
was cited, and Mr. Akerman then observed, 
that among many hundred coins of the trium- 
vir which he had examined and tested, he had 
discovered but one example which had been 
adulterated with iron, the metal usually em- 
ployed in the adulteration of ancient coins 
being copper, plated with silver. The example 
in question was formerly in the collection of 
the late Mr. Douce, and is now in the Bodleian 
library. The second example, exhibited on this 
occasion, had been presented to Mr. Akerman 


Collection of Coins and Medals at Copenhagen. 
Mr. Akerman then made some observations on 
British and Gaulish coins, with reference to.a 
more correct reading of the inscriptions upon 
some, and their appropriation to chiefs, and 
kings, which led to a very interesting discus- 
sion between that gentleman and Messrs, Birch 
and Newton. 


BRITISH ARCHEOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, 
Nov. 27th. Central Committee.—About a dozen 
associates were elected. © Nearly twenty com- 
munications were'received, some of which were 
selected to be brought ‘before the general body 
at the ordinary public meetings;the remainder, 
of minor importance, were referred to the print- 
ing committee. ‘Mr. Alfred ‘Scure forwarded a 
sketch of a Roman inscription discovered near 
Minchinampton. Mr. Croker laid:upon the ta- 
ble a portion of a monumental brass picked up 
on the downs neat Brighton. It would appear 
to have been abstracted from some neighbour- 
ing church.) Mr. C. C. Corner ‘communicated 
a note respecting the neglected condition of 
sepulchral brasses inthe church of Northfleet, 
Kent.: Mr. Smith exhibited a’ brass’ plate in- 
seribed to’ the ‘memory of Dorothy Drax}°a 
daughter’ of ‘Lord’ Lovelace, ‘whieh had ‘been 
forwardéd'to ‘bim as having ‘been found among 
the rains of the church’ of St. John" Zachary 
(lately pulled down’ for City. improvements)yto 
which church this lady was-a beriefactress. OMt 
W.-DioBruce’ exhibited ‘an’ extensive’ and’ fine 
collection of ancient deeds relating to the Brace 
family. 

A communication from an eminent antiquary 








* No. tid. p.942. | G- Bohn, 


by Counsellor Thompsen, keeper of the Royal |g 


at, Copenhagen especially referred to the su- 
pineness of the trustees and officers of the Brit- 
ish; Museum; and produced some very amusing 
remarks upon a letter recently addressed to the 
seeretaty of the Institute: of Architects, by Mr. 
Hawkins, of the: Museum, soliciting, the .co- 
operation: ofthat (body, in the formation of ‘an 
extensive collection’’.of national antiquities ;, for 
which, after, a public; solicitation of forty-five 
years (!) it, appears.“6.a ROOM’? will, shortly be 
opened in the, Museum. ,A young gentleman 
named. Newton,) it,.was pbserved,, appears ; fo 
have been deputed by, Mz; Hawkins:, to. repre- 
sent the trustees of the: British Museum—not a 
very respectful public mode.of proceeding to- 
wards the Royal; Institute of British Architects, 
in soliciting, their powerful assistance. The re- 
marks, made by Mr.. Tite, the. chairman, of the 
Institute, also, came, under, the notice. of, the 
committee, when it.was determined that at. the 
public meeting, of the, British, Archeological 
Association. to be held on Wednesday next, Mr. 
Roach Smith, (whose conduct and character 
Mr. Tite had seriously impugned), should be 
afforded an opportunity. of explanation, and of 
offering such remarks .upon. the, formation of a 
collection of Roman, and medieval remains. dis- 
covered in London,,.as his intimate. acquaint- 
ance with the subject.enabled him, to, do ;, and 
that. Mr. Tite should, be, inyited, to attend, this 
public meeting. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEGTINGS FOR 
THE ENSUING WEEK :— 


Monday.-—Entomologi 8 P.aL; ritis sh Architects, 
8 PM. Chemicon! 8 sey) Arotiter PA e Royal 
(anniversary meeting), 4 P/M. j 
Tuesday.—Linnean, 8 P.M.; Horticultural, 2 p.m; 
Syro-Egyptian, 8p. 
Wednesday.— Geological, 8} P.a.; British Archeolo- 
gical, 83 P,o, 
Thursday.—Antiquaries, 8 P.M. ; Zoological; 3 v.at. 
Saturday.—Asiatic, 2 P.m,;, Westminster Metical, 
PM. 


SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
MR. ‘SILK’ BUCKINGHAM'AND PUNCH) 
Tue, relentless ridicule with which ‘Punch ‘has 
continued. to,,assail..Mr..Buckingham and the 
British ,and'Boreign’ Institute -has,. it: iseems, 
been felt'so injuriously by ‘the ‘establishment 
and, its projector as,to provoke a printed state- 
ment from the latter. As those who 
in quarrels \interpos 
May often wipe a bloody moe! 7 

we haye no inclination’ to take any, part in this 
unpleasant affair. We thinkiit a pity that Mr. 
B. has been stung into a serious remonstrance 
with a character: recognised, all: over. Europe as 
a licensed. vagabond, privileged to say or do 
any.thing,.and only liableto have the Constable, 
the Doctor, the Hangman, and the Devil, ham- 
mering away at. bis. wooden. head, with a blud- 
geon.., Punch’s vagaries and offences are things 
to laugh at, orto meet.in,the usual manner 
(vide street ,representation),,;by, snatching the 
stick out, of, his, fumbling; grasp;,and. laying: it 
about hia ears, while he ;squeaks for mercy in a 
tone that agsures you he will just play the same 
pranks again jas.soon, as he has got out of Chan- 
cery. He is,,in,short, a merry, reckless, worth- 
less,.., merciless,,.,.abusive, ..and...unconvertible 
blockhead,..mho,,as permitted to, pickup, his 
crumbs. by the,exbibition of his, yices—-a bad 
husband,, an) indifferent. father, a, Don Juan, a 
scamp,,.a ruffian,;impenctrable, alike to, good 
feeling; and .chastisement, who hits right, and 
lefty and, does not care whether. friend or foe 
(iE he. have any) suffer frome the blows. We 

clare. that.it would not. disturb, us were such 








a, character to. rail. at us from.January to De- 
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cember; and even if we winced under a touch, 


on Thursday; and: the chief part’ ‘excellently 


we should hold discretion to be the better part of pe by Webster, and fitly companioned by 


vatout, and say nothing about it. It is, perhaps} 
hard that.any individual’s solid interests should 
be hurt by squibs and ‘crackers ; but still, as‘it 
is an unequal contest to fight with a sweep; so 
is it an unwise course to exhibit soreness. with 
epigram and buffoonery: a 





~~~ ORIGINAL POETRY. 
THE LASY SIGHS OF THE FLOWERS. 
; .. From ‘Songs of Autumn.” 
CS Phr Sedma etnds bighing! 
In'the'farden so fair, 
Where the roses are dying 
‘That embalmed summer’s air : 
Now where are they, where? 
; How few here and-there, 
Like Beauty's pale De taste the 'sear leaves are 
ying 
Mark! while they wither, 
The breezes waft hither 
Murmurs and moans from the desolate bowers— 
The sweet parting breath, the last sighs of the flowers ! 


*Tis not the dew steeping 
Their colourless cheeks ; 
*Tis the natural weeping 
That their anguish bespeaks! 
Each tearful rose seeks, 
Eze it lose the last streaks 
Of life, in eternal oblivion sleeping, 
From Zephyr to borrow 
A voice for its sorrow: 
Oh! hence the faint moan from those desolate bowers— 
The sweet parting breath, the last sigh of the flowers! 


Yet sadder the sighing 
Of the heart once so gay, 
Where faded are lyin 
Ail the flowerets of May! 
How changed now are they ! 
? On the perishing spray 
Young — Love, and Joy are all drooping and dying. 
Alas! while they wither, 7 
What murmurs float hither— 
What a tender lament from the heart’s ruined bowers ! 
*Tis the sweet parting breath, the last sigh of life’s 
flowers ! E.zanor Darsy. 


THE DRAMA. 

Drury Lane.—OQn Monday the long-promised 
ballet of the Devil to Pay (another version of the 
Diable & Quatre, already domiciled at.the Adel- 
phi and ‘Princess’s) was effectively ‘produced 
here, with a new danseuse, Mdlle. Fabbri, as 
the basket-maker’s Terpsichore; a’ Mdlle. Dabas 
anda M. Bretin, also new; Malle. Petit Ste- 
phan, W. H. Payne, and Mr. Wieland, in other 
parts, the last as the dancing-master, which 
he made a vety grotesque character. Fabbri 
took the theatre: by storm, and -bids fair, to. 
bea public favourite, when audiences, less pat 
tial than those of first nights. come to appre- 
ciate her merits. “She appears to be a mueh 
more accomplished dancer than a pantomimist; 
yet the grand forte of mazourka depends upon 
the pantomime in het vulgar oF rebellious tréat- 
ment of high life, not below’ stairs. - In this she 
was a little ‘slow,’ but the pas made up for all, 
and she was overwhelmed with plaudits and 
flowers such. as.the season.of the year affords 
to 'supply,the absurd and foolish fashion which 
has crept. into. our playhouses,..and..originated 
with coxcombs and libertines; shewing their 
preferences for women on the stage. The other 
Malle. seems to be a pretty girl and a clever 
dancer, and the ‘ gent’ a smart fellow sui generis. 
The whole went off with éelat. 

The, Qpera. improves ‘much! on repetitiog. 
The performers are’‘all’ more’ ‘dt home, tle 
music throughout more precise and: effective, 
and those pieces which struck us as most Tikéty 
to be popular having already established their 
claims upon thé public’ ear. “We ‘congratulate 
Mr. Wallace on his achievement. . 

Haymarket» The: Miseries of Huma Lifesian 
old friend with a new face, was produced here 





ilbuty (Mildmay), in a smooth character, which 
is contrasted with the drritable AHey Croaker of 
the manager, Mrs, Humby, is quite at home 
in a maid ‘of all works; and Mrs, L. 8, Bucky 
ingham's is a lady-like performance. 

French Plays.x—On Monday the. succession of 
light and airy pieces afforded. an amusing even- 
ing’s entertainment. Le Serment de College, a 
novelty, gave Lafont an opportunity of person- 
ating-a strolling comedian in-a delightful style 
of humour. The whole was lively and witty, 
and kept’the house in laughter from beginning 
to end. 








VARIETIES. 
Sidney Bernard.-—It is honourable to human 
nature to find, that the illustrious devotedness of 
this lamented gentleman is not likely to be suf- 
fered to pass away without a lasting memorial 
and tribute of public applause. A subscription 
is (we understand) about to be opened, to raise 
a monument to him and his noble co-mates in 
self-sacrifice on board L’£clair ; and we cannot 
doubt its being of such a nature as to do honour 
to the dead, shew a nation’s sense of heroic 
virtue, and be a stimulus to like good actions for 
ages to come. 
Baths and Washhouses.—Having taken much 
interest in the proposal for establishing baths | 
and washhouses for the labouring classes in 
London, it affords us much pleasure to see it 
stated, that, during the first six months of the ex- 
periment, in Glasshouse Street, London Docks, | 
no fewer than 29,080 persons have availed 
themselves of these beneficial conveniences. 
The site for the first model establishment, Goul- 
stone Square, Whitechapel, is being cleared for 
the erection of that building (the design for 
which we described when exhibited in Mr. 
Rainy’s Rooms), and the foundation-stone is to 
be laid on the 16th of December. 
The College of Chemists has been authorised 
to take the title of Royal—and Prince Albert, 
besides accepting the office of president, has 
presented a donation of 1000. 
Paraguay.—The executive of the United States 
has ‘sent Mr. E. A. Hopkins on an expedi- 
‘tion to Paraguay, to collect information respect- 
ing the produce and resources of the country, 
now there is no Dr. Francia, of famous non- 
intercourse repute, hermetically to seal it. 
Interment and Disinterment, by Mr, G, A. Wal- 
ker.—We are glad to see Mr. Walker again 
stirring in order to keep public attention fixed 
to the abomination of burials in churches and 
crowded intermural churchyards; but were we 
to republish any of his striking statements, we 
should only repeat what we have urged over 
and over again during many years, 
Wonderful Animal.—The Melbourne (Austra- 
lian) Courier, according to the reports of na- 
tives, describes a gigantic amphibious animal, 
which: they call Bunyip, and paint in form as 
between a bird and an alligator. In the water 
it swims, like a frog; on the land it walks up- 
right (twelve or thirteen feet) on its hind legs; 
it-haslong claws; Jays eggs twice the size of the 
emu, and hugs its prey to death in its powerful 
limbs, One native declared that his mother 
and.another woman. bad.been devoured by this 
monster.at,the Barwon Lakes ;, and his account 
of its ferocity was confirmed: by a companion, 
named -Mumbowran, who shewed the marks of 
ifs capperclawing’ in\;wounds upon his own 
breast.) ierups ww, 
iagyptian, Antiquily.--The, museum, of Belfast 
is'‘about'to become ‘the’ depository of an inter- 





James’ Emerson Tennent has’ brought’) down 
from Thebes the hand of the colossal statue of 
Amunoph II. (born; 8.c. 1580), which travel- 
lers used to remark at the south-west propylon 
of the grand temple at Karnuk. The four 
fingers are 2 feet 5 inches across, which would 
correspond with a full-lengtl: figure ‘of 56 feet. 
The pasha has permitted its exportation, and 
it is intended as a present to the town of Bel- 
fast by their late representative.—Leéter in the 
Times. 

The Eruption of Mount Hecla.—From Iceland, 
12th October, it is stated that the eruption 
still continued with the same violence; the 
lava run from the south-west crater without in- 
termission, aud had already covered a space of 
three miles, and heaped up a mass in a plain at 
the foot of the mountain, thirty to forty cubits 
in height. This river of lava presented ona 
clear night a spectacle at once magnificent and 
imposing; like a river of flaming tire precipit- 
ating itself from the summit of a lofty mountain, 
and assuming as it advanced from the crater a 
redder colour, or a sort of bluish red. '' Three 
immense columns of smoke constantly ascended 
from the three craters which had formed and 
spread themselves over the surrounding dis- 
tricts. Up to this: period: the Javahadmot de- 
stroyed any farm, but the ashes which had fallen 
into the meadows had already exercised most 
pernicious effects upon the cattle, especially the 
cows. In some districts as many as forty had 
perished. The pastures in the district of Ran- 
garvalla, situate to the eastward of Hecla, were 
entirely devasted on the first eruption by con- 
siderable quantities of pumice-stone, and it 
is feared that a great number of sheep perished 
on the occasion. Much uneasiness is felt at 
the duration of the eruption, as the lava, when 
it receives fresh supplies, always approaches 
nearer to the cultivated lands. 

Professor Reinhardt, of Copenhagen, died re- 
cently, aged 61, and bequeathed his library 
and extensive zoological collection to the uni- 
versity of that city. Mectietcige Se 
emperor conferred other distinctidns of a yery 
high order upon our countryman Mr. Murchi- 
son, but Mr. D’Orbigny, pronmen® of the Geo- 
logical Society of Paris, has had the order of 
St. Wladimir accorded to him for his .contribu- 
tions to Russian geology. 

Hurricane in France.—A hurricane hardly less" 


country about Cette fell on the santa tanke! 
Meynes on the 15th instant. It uprooted la i 
trees, and appeared in the shape of a’ denve 
column and whirlwind, perceptible at the dis+ 
tance of 2000 yards, No lives were lost. 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

A Panorama of Oxford, from the roof of the Bod- 
leian Library; oblong 4to vol. 12s,—Life and Letters 
of St. Paul, during his Second and Third’ Apostolicat 
Journeys, 12mo, 2s. 6d. sewed.—Transactions of the 
Entomological Society of London, Vol, LV. Part 11, 
8vo, 4s.—Skelton’s Historical Recollections of the 
Chateau D’Eu, Part IV., folio, 10s —D’ Aubigne’s His- 
tory of the Reformation, by Beveridge, Vol. Ly 12mo; 
ls. 6d. sewed, 2s. cloth. — Conversations on the OA 
Poets, by J. R. Lowell, fep. 2s. 6d.—Stillingfleet’s Doc- 
trines of the Church of Rome, by Dr. Cunningham, 
12mo, 5s.—Records of Israel, by Grace Aguilar, fep, 
2s. 6d.—The City, or Physiology of London Business, 
12mo, 6s.—Oliver’s Cromwell’s Letters and Speeches, 
by 'T. Carlyle, 2 vols,, 8y0, 12. 16s.—Animal Topo- 

aphy with a Zoological Map of the World, by J. H. 
Newton, square, 9s. 6¢.—Essay concerning the Divine 
Right of ‘Tithes by the Rev. C. Leslie, fep., 2s. 6d.— 
Hebrew’ Reading Lessons, fep., 3s. 6¢.—Evagriu’s Ec- 
clesiastical History, 8vo, 7s——The Living and the 

ad, Sermons on the Burial Service, by F’. E. Paget, 
12mo, 6s. 6d.—Early Influences, by the Author of 





esting.-relic. of ithe eighteenth dynasty. Sir 


“ Truth without Prejudice,” 12mo, 3s. 6¢d.—Dr, John- 


Russian Honours to Science.—N ot only has the’ 


disastrous than that which lately ravaged the 
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son’s Hy: dropathy, 3d. edit., 12mo, 2s., 6d,,,.sewed.— 
Webb’s Shareowner's Account-Book, fep. 2s. 6d.— 
Yarrel’s History of British Birds, 2d edit., 3 vols., 8vo, 
4l. 14s; Gd.—Christian’s Family Library, Vol. XLV 
The Church of Christ in the Middle.Ages, fep., 6s.— 
Eastern Europe and the Emperor Nicholas, Vo s. r II. 
vost, 8vo, 21s.—An Essay on Development of Christian 
Joetrine, by J. H. Newman, 8vo, 12s.—Reginald Dal- 
tonjnetvedi t,12mo, 3s. 6 6d. sewed, 4s. cloth, As.6d. cl. gilt. 

Py i sgery in. the United States and Canada durin ng 
ov 5, post 8yo, 8s. 6¢,—Elinor Wyllys, edited by J. 

t, 3 vols., post 8vo, I/. 11s. 6¢d.—Missions of the 

C ‘hureh of England i in North America, by E. Hawkins, 
B.D., 8vo, 9s.—Thiers’ French Revolution, by Red- 
head, royal 8yvo, 1/. 2s. 6¢.—Bible Stories for very 
youn Children, ‘1st and 2d Series, square 2s.—The 
Rotind Preacher; or, Reminiscences of Methodist 
Cireuit Life, fep: 5s.-~The Churches of the United 
Kingdom, edited by A. Leighton, Vol. 3., The Scottish 
Church, fep. 4s.—Euclid’s Elements, by R. Patts, 8vo, 
10s. —The Faleon Family, of Young — Pro 8v0, 
7s:— Songs of the Press and other Poems, 
Timperley, 12mo, 3s.—O’ Winslow’s Gatmered ee 
from a Bible Class, 18mo, 1s. Wordsworth’s Po- 
etical Works, new 7) 1 vol., bv0, 11.—The Queen 
of Denmark, edited by ‘Mrs. Gore, 3 vols, post 8vo, 
li. 11s, 6d.—Faery Tales and Ballads, 14 plates, 4s. 6d. 
plain, 7s. 6¢. coloured.—An Alphabet of Quadrupeds, 
24 plates, 4s. 6d. plain, 7s. 6d. coloured.—Events in Sa- 
ered History, 24 plates, 4s. 6d. plain, 7s. 6d. coloured.— 
Copley’s Housekeepers Guide, new edit., 12mo, 4s. 6d. 
—Leetures on Parturition, byE.W. Murphy, M.D., 8vo, 
9s,—The. Young Baronet, 3 vols. post 8vo, 1/, 11s. 6d.— 
Dr. G. Payne’s: Elements of Language, | 12mo, 2s. Gd. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

To ‘*A London Bookseller” we have only to answer, 
that the absenee of the party referred to from this 
country has alone prevented us from fulfilling the 
intention we signified. 

R. Fy must remember, that in short pieces of poctry 
much polish and perfect rhythm are required. 

Weare sorry for “ Louise’s first love :” its scented 
wings” blown with “ the east winds’ baleful breath,” 
and its “bloom” “ gloom ;” but we will bide for her 
second passion, when her poetry may be more mature, 
and equal to the oceasion, 

The invitation for the lecture on Modern Humorists 
reached us (we presume as a congenial joke) the day 
after ae aap 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 
REAT RUSSIAN CHRONOME- 


TRICAL EXPE ae _ ENT, 82 Strand, and 
3 spur er has the high and ‘ist rise honour of stating, 
that his Linperial Majesty the Emperor o' ia has recently con- 
descended to confer on him “ the appointment = title of Chrono- 
meme Malt to hisImperial Majesty,” as a reward for the u walled 

formance of his a during the ue Expedition of I 

In 4343, his. Imperial Majery ‘she peror pleased to re ward 
the performance of Dent Iironomietets with a a Gold Medal of the 
highest Ortler of Merit. 


UC | Diner's Patent Watches, Chronometers, and Clocks, 





R., HENDRIE, 
Porfumer to Her Majesty, 12 Tichborne Street, London. 
q ENDRIE’ by OLD BROWN WINDSOR 


SOAP. 30 long cel tains its supe- 
-- ity'as a perfectly alld patie don Soup. highly salutary to the skin, 
ith Bet an aromatic and_lastin; in Berane: each Packet is labelled 
~ ay ea s steel plate a — sor Castle. 
ap Tablets, Sand Balls, &c., pre- 





oak or nd angular po yg 


THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT, GARDEN, 





M, JULLIEN’S ANNUAL. SERIES of CONCERTS, 
LAST WEEK BUT TWO. 

M. JULLIEN’S: New Quadrille, ‘* THE 

[' BRITISH NAVY,” ‘having now been performed Six 

Nights, and on every ogcasion honoured with that most fiattering 


mark of approbation, an encore, it will be repeated every evening 
during the ensuing week. 


Programme for MONDAY, Dee. 1st, 1845. 
PART I. 





Overture, ** Fidelio” . . « . Breetnoven, 
Quadrille from Verdi's Opetes ss Ernani”? « \« Sueur, 
Solo, Bassoon, his 
Grand Air Varie, esl lf. + lhe, ne 
Valse, ** Le Bouquet Royal” . JULLIEN. 


Symphony, the First Mov ement from Spolir’s 
fom toned the Power of Sound, (first time 
this Season) Srour. 
New Quadrille, The Bririsu Nayy G th time) - JULLIEN. 


PART II, 
Opera, Mose in Egitto, Grand Selection (Ist time) Rose1nr. 
Valse, Pas de Fleurs Mauatzen.- 
Duo for Piano ond Violin, performed by “Miss 
Day and Master aay f (their second appear- 


ance) - « Brneorer ant De Bextor. 
The Bohemian. Polka N16. 
The Original Napolitaine, or Tarentella des Salons deaueeie 
Cc at Kight precisely, i before Eleven. 





Promenade and Boxes, 1s,; Dress Circle, 2s. 6d. 
THE ANNUAL GRAND BAL MASQUE. 


M. JULLIEN’S Annvat Granp Bat Masque is fixed to take 
place on MONDAY, DECEMBER 22d. 





EVENINGS WITH THE GREAT COMPOSERS. 
Western Institution, Leicester Square. 





R. LINCOLN proposes to give a Series 
of LECTURES, with MUSICAL ILLUSTRATIONS, on 
the Works of the Great Masters. 


The First, TUESDAY, December 2d, 
HAYDN. 
Vocal Illustrations by Miss Cunrtt, Miss Lixcoun, Herr 
Korr, and Mr. Locxey; with a small but efficient Chorus. 
Pianoforte—Mr, Lincoun, 
iolins—Messrs. Danno and Gorrris. 

Tenor—Mr. Hiun, 

Violoncello—Mr. BantsTar, 


TUESDAY, December 9th . . CHERUBINI. 
es oS 6th . . CIMAROSA. 
a » 23d . . MENDELLSOHN. 


. each mreteg may be had at the Institution, and at 
principal Musicsellers. 
Reserved Seats, 33.5 Za Me. Lincoln, 9 Upper John Street, Golden 
q 


re. 


Tickets, 2s. 





ODGSON and ABBOTT’S EAST INDIA 

E ALE.—E. ABBOTT, the sole surviving partner of 

this long-celebrated Establishment, informs the public that this Beer, 
so strongly recommended by the Faculty, not being sold to the trade, 
can only be procured at the Brewery, Bow. 


City Office, 98 Gracechurch Street, 


Crees acing of LONDON 
Offic 


ASSURANCE, established by Royal Charter, a.p. 1720.— 

es, 7 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, and 10 Regent Street.—Notice 

is hereby given to all persons who have paid to this Corporation five 
years’ premium on assurances effected on lives under the plan en- 
titling the assured to a reduction of procaine commenced in 1851, 
and 3 which the details are already ubliec, that on the Ist 
of January 1546, when their next naeedl fi remium will become due, 
they will be eee to an abatement of 512. 1s. 9d. per cent thereon. 
F be made with this Corporation at the most 





Le 's gga ® Toorit-PowpsR, an effectual prep 
utityi ng t the Teeth, and preserving them in a sound and 
healthe ‘condi on, is exceedin ly agreeable to the 1 mouth, and divest- 
ing the Teeth of every impority, increases the beauty of the enamel 
in polish and colour. 
Henorrr’ 3s Mogtityr is the most beneficial extract of oleaginous 
for the penny and luxuriance of the Hair, 
having also a delightful pertum: 
His Germinative Liquid is acettain specific for producing a new 
growth wi the Hair is failin; 
Mexparr’s Corp Caram or Rosxs, prepared i in great pertection. 
InerovenScourgrno Duors, for removing greasy spots from Silks. 
INverth.8 MaRKktino INK, for Linen, to be used without preparation, 





1s, abottie. 





MA“ UGHAM’S PATENTED CARRARA 
ATER.—At this season of the year the use of Soda Water 
abandoned, on account of the cold and chill- 


i ‘ects, 

"She CA CANRARA WATER Is not liable to this it objection, 

pe (to quote the opinion of a medical gentleman igh ecomonee 
" in here s r rye ARE ape om * ramount 

pe ar rg viz. that it is most grateful to the te 5 that im 

a warm glow, and what patients have to he pains, ble feeling, 


has almost always been 


moderate rates, Marine Assurances may be effected with this ere 
poration at the ew ee ye of thedas. ‘Attendance daily, 
Ten till Four, at both ices, where prospectuses and every iotrma- 
tion may be obtained. 
JOHN LAURENCE, Secretary. 


ORPORATION of the AMICABLE 
SOCIETY for a PERPETUAL ASSURANCE OFFICE.— 
Incorporated by Charter of Queen Anne, a.v. 1706, Serjeant’s Inn, 
Fleet Street, London. 





Directors. 


John Bostock, M.D, me William Magnay, Bart. 
Richard Holmes Coote, Exq. ohn Newton, Esq. 

The RightHon,the Earl ‘of Devon Ihe Round, Esq., M.P. 

Welbore has —_ The Right Hon. : Sir Rew. Ryan 
Charles Fid Esq. The Rey.Jobn Hume Spry Dd, 
John Hodeson, "Esq. oy @.C. Theophilus Thompson, "D. 


The Amicable Society was incorporated by charter of suse 
Anne in1706, oo is —T oldest institution In eximence for gr 
Assurances on 

‘The whole = ine Profits are divided among the alias 





to the stomach, and does not peodaes that bo, 
which follows the use of the common Soda W:! 

Mr. Arca. Duntop, jun., the ale: Wholesale J hawk. ‘o state 
that the large additions to his oye and Establi Tadhg in 
gencral nae at = completed, abled to execute all 
with the w ge th, and to an: 7, exeentl For the future all 
Carrara Water ta inten exportation will be secured w: Betts’ 
Patent Metallic ae ~ preventing the possibility ‘Of leakage 
in warm climates, as well as affording an additional guarantee against 
any attempt at imitation abroad. 


| Under the ae of » special Act of Parliament, ebrained by 


or 


the Society in the dast policies are t sph espe entit aime 
the assured to receive their a aertional part of the profits ev 

seventh year, cither by way of addition to the slim eros or a 
— of the future annual premiums, or an equivalent payment 


in mon 

Policies are als granted for spetifred of xed snnrs, at consitier- 
ably reduced rates, of premium, the assured in such policies not 
becoming members of the Society. 
T. GALLOWAY, Registrar. 


SALES BY AUCTION, 


HE DEANERY, LINCOLN.— 

Mr. HITCHINS has been honoured by instructions to SELL 
by Pablic Auction on TUESDAY, Dee. lt aa 8 portion of 
valuable personal Estate of the late V ORGE aekuek, 
D.D., Dean of Linc: eye comprising a va Mabie Eihicetion of Books in 
Divinity, Antiquities, and opayraphy. Also Cathedral Music, by 
Haxpe., Boyce, NAREs, PASERON, >. Also a Cabinet of Ancient 
Gold, Silver, and Copper Coi 
Catalogues to be had of ~osl Brooke, Booksellers; and of the 

Auctioneer, High Street, Lincoln. 


LITERATURE AND ART. 








RITISH and FOREIGN . INSTITUTE. 
The Rooms of the Institute were RE-OPENED on the Ist 
of October for the Winter Session; and the ‘usual Courses of Lec- 
tures, — and will be resumed early 
in Januar, 
The First Volume of the Transactions of the Institute is now ready 
for delivery, and may be had at their Rooms, or through any Book- 
seller, of the London Publishets, Messts. Fisher atid Co. 
The Cards of Membership f fer the ensuing year w y 
for issue after the 15th of December; and all Members aedlan the 
Evening Meetings will be required to present their Cards on en- 


ing. 
Members elected within the months of November and December 
will not have to commence their annual subscriptions till the Ist of 
anuery next. 

ndidates must be proposed by Two Members, and ballotted for 
by “the Committee. 


JAMES S. BUCKINGHAM, Resident Director. 
15 George Street, Hanover Square. 








RT-UNION of LONDON.— 

Artists inten ting to compete for the Premium of FIVE 
HUNDRED POUNDS, offered by this Socicty, are reminded that 
their Cartoons must vw sent in by the Ist of January next, in plain 
frames, not exceeding three inches in width, without gildin, g. Each 

Artist is requested to send to this Offi "on or before Mon y next, 
the Ist of De December,a ed letter, c ing his name and acddiess, 
and having on the outside the title of his intended Painting, and a 
motto or device by which the Cartoon must be distinguished, in 
order to enable the Committee to determine what accommodation 
will be required for the reception of the Cartoons, On Monday the 
15th December, Artists will learn, by application at the Office, to 
what place the Cartoons are to be se 

GEORGE elon z: Bote F.S.A, 

LEWIS POCOCK, F.S } Hon. Secs. 


4 Trafalgar Square, Nov. 26, 1845. 


[2828 LIBRARY, 12 St. James Square, 


Patron—H.R. H. Prince ALBer?. 
The Library will be RE-OPENED on MONDAY NEXT, De- 
cember Ist, in the new and permanent domicile which has been 
taken and fitted up for its reception: ‘The Library offers ¢ sent 








a collection of 25, 15 000 Vel » formed entirely durin e four 
roo and a half that have elapsed sirice its first open in May 
1841. ‘The public who take an interest in the progress of such In- 
stitntions will haye an opportunity of inspecting the Library during 
the first three daysofnext week. ‘The terms of subscription con- 
tinue the same as before, namely, Six Pounds entrance fee, and 
Two Pounds annual subseription, Subscribers entering at the 
present time pay only the half of the current rea subscription, 
which dapiees nA April 1846. Open from IT ti 6 every day except 
Sunday. 


By order of the Committee, 
J.,@. COCHRANE; Secretary and Librarian, 
November 27th, 1845. 





TO BOOKSELLERS, &c, 
HE PRINT TRADE.—To be SOLD, the 


STOCK, GOODWILL, FIXTURFS,; and LEASE of a 
HOUSE, established in a first-rate situation for nearly a Century in 
the Print Trade. The Executors of the deceased Proprietor are 
now in a situation to treat with any principal whe may be disposed 
for so advantageous a busines. 


Application to be made to Mr. Weale, 59 High Holborn. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 





Cruikshank's Comic, Almanack, 


‘Now ready at all Bookséllers, price 2# 6d. 
OMIC ALMANACK, 1846; with Twelve 
que Plates ilte he Signs of the Zodiac, by 
Guorce Cav. AgK, and an 
D. Bogue (late Tilt and Bogue), Fleet Street. 











New Work by the Author of “ Mr. Oldbuck,” 


Price 5s. cloth, 


ERITABLE HISTORY of Mr. BACHE- 
LOR. BUTTERFLY; shewing how, after being Married, he 
narrowly escapes Bigamiy, and becomes the Step-Father of Eight 
Children. A of Plates ot the most Bizarre description, 
with letter-press Illustrations. 
Also, by the same Author, 
Mr. Oldbuck’s Grotesque Adventures. 84 


plates, 7s. cloth. 


Beau Ogleby’s Comical History. 6s, cloth. 
D, Bogue (late Tilt and Bogue), Fleet Street. 











Address to A. Dunzor, jun., 78 Upper Thames Street, London. 
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———See 
Published, 15th Mopembely 164% Prieg Wc) al gol Viper ea sub x wile 5s, of a New cee ag + ana onan of angiten Works. 
OURCES or MEANS of | APPROPRIA-| ISPATC snarl DUKE OF ont tA VGELEAE 38 V9iui5Sue 
POSSESSIONS. or INCREASING, hey id » lien. of he UN. N ign CRIOUS CAMPAIGNS; includ. z G 1 NAED DA LT ON. 
SOUND, the UNREAL, NATIO arya vetene Net Sing amity inner ularly those relating to India, (Br Aason oC Nelgter any 
etter to the itor “Tus TrMss,” ve 
*Pheilon the nd ay on: le Bh al ear i oo. 2h siete — ne Pdwvary cha $0 vik, eae published, 
f r wi e wor in 

an AMON AO 4 g aw Te, Ponta and Parker, Publishers, Military LIGHTS and “ SHADOWS of SCOTTISH 





On Truth the glorious light has shone, » » 
And Principles have won their way, * 
“ shy" § ly that is done 


t Sorepign Soy PAAR IND: : AF 


Look at the power-means of Langu age ent hail Rate’ ddhteved | 
words and sentences from Fat ny ~ ork, by electro wires, which, 
as communicating a generally useful Ineligence or a pul it; 
are ge ge Paesy to _paj — and published for 
general use. these words the Devel 
viva voce, mer a because the power-means at 


unseen and Toiete and it Se eben he als for, iach petite 


. 
di fusive in its ineligente? 

A Bowp FLicnt — has accolade i is Bower for 
Public Good beyond the presumptuous disputant’s or the nervously 
fearful man’s gainsayii ali 

ook aty imedphoe an ina jon. 

If the ent of a mation di ses some very invidious and 
hurtfully limited di 


—< blessin; its ; cons’ by 

solely to its people the tinkling ine doid ” for “4S pt 
measure of its money, as the symbol of its wealth, being ‘“* Gold” 
procured from other ae Sat cones it know its own powers 
of diffusing treks, and with more than equal eficiene ya ty he fuel 
cient, of evety (hia ‘Frat, that which is 


éured from ite own na’ 


NOG 


and of its nation’s industry ; 3 which silent representative of-wealth 
has already partially been obliged to raise, to establish and to ae 
with, in order to procure the limit possession w 
now has of this ttnkting cy mibal, ** Gold,” anc “ahteh it most loves 
to cherish, as the sole support of its Governmental uses on 
itself and its people ? 

When the increased ulation of a country needs more money- 
wealth for its industrial uses, and many suffer misery and want, or 
become trained in habits of crime, because they have ‘not ed eae 


of —— money-rewardin; loy: . 
as e — 

ible in =< iciency for widely diffusing the blessings. 

proper 


‘ontrol. that, under this imperative necessity, nie 
duty na province mr the Government to understand and use ~ just 
means of represen’ ar 

)0¢ Wanté du efor of: thé Miiy for ‘Pact, in this 


particular, which will o narcone 

Existing habit of mind.) hy, ly tok Lis .ptejudices” mu 
the pow ns ar the wealth an happiness of all 

nations in their respective Governments. 

By the Deduction from one Known Power, only recently made 
available, we may draw our commen fairly to eats that for bere 
Truth of thesé premises of 

offered ig 


our need, in duly 

other as yet U Sura 

Farra, we hi ny ie | 
‘oposition now 

For the sake of the general i to ind ial 

and for other (ae ee aes Railway ad 


mfines of the. t 








s bere been 

y the British nation. ese ativen- 

tures, however, have unhindered | ox igs > the length ped the tether 

in the country’s money-means Un pis provision now, 

advised by the above Teibioatiocs will fully Provide for all the just! 

money-wants now serious Railway difficulties, and for man’ 
and 


otl 
pecs value 


oi 
« Srenta a oie a el om Bye edition tek i tae 


ways” —after money and labour — in establishing them — 
would pcre ew se become mere ss-grown bye-road | epeoeard 
and both the necessity and the pleasure of their use woul! cease a 


the profitless exhaus: the di 5 lpm 
but which, - ie th maben atte, coin Se hen ant psn 54 
grow wth of th kind of property, and therewith the comin. mt 


3 some such provision as that c 
«Goodly on adcadoe the ks yi Meer 








ithe nage Angee rahe for — ‘of 
the Cy Be tonal aan =A only ae but 
every othe i pirit- 
energies, they hate a given rut yea Ngngt th iggy were failure 


fect failure 
in their power-means of advanting the app: “ lee pad 
of this and other nays le Lo bi ft 
Every WILtinG-LABOURER Ww: service to his fell 
is now ‘advancing to corage voeery dee ofthe erm employment, and v4 
fair reward of his labo pore with a quickening 
courage, have ee sy sprun up in eaumeat fie thisogreat want of the 
nation, and there’ is now’ a t of the number of these 
friends steadily increasing. All we at need is the right 
understanding of the due and effective, powers to advance this 
“The Principle Pow the human. creatures are those of - 
jmunicating to and fe for bach ‘oth, er the k of t ote 
ye or  seaeah god jp re wants sans power is eviden 
Se is, Fai Page creatures, and it 
clearly that of Lancuacr. tly ours, with an 
accumulated appreciation in ines present day: oF widely extending and 
diffusing its blessi amon; 
To —= pny there {8 another Loy ae Power 


wanting ; ig that whieh obtains fhrron, 
these TE. po creatures, viz. the power Sc wy 





mot 

exchangeable iyid 7 shall ‘pour fe e 
kind and of all livi tures, the tae fe supply of the 
essential wants: — thie pm = ae oe y = deno- 
m mination 9 +e “Wel th,” eben ahr Ghe:kime happen’ 
this ad Me gam aon ent er is om Ht representative ~ 
Frm i R wectlave hi 
judices th Pipe to it., 

e Proposit on ade ia the work a 

vertised as rat oe 7. is ae Barpatiend ter 


position “ Good ! on ner ional De 


The Pow fi 
we use it; and te f, Goerky aaa that Me not mot only ti re 4ly 
but our-Powesion; plorab! oe ~s w = aa 


have walter ‘tnctitiadetny kn 
ing eee fully, or fitly to ap 
In working out the Divine, peste of a truthful law of Provi- 


10 DAM Baborieincit dante OTA LO! 
this labour, however, is only, ‘th hm 
theend,, ‘Fhe pase in gook Mite w seine eee 


aence- _ 


means to 
of a Brothe: feilowshig ta fulf wong of the: Ts) 


yt 
hty Pro is, it has been at all ti: al i 
waltiag only foc. pomamabls elu Ga waa 
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Library, Whitehall. 





CBth Edition, enlarged, foolscap 8vo, 6s. 
RS. RUNDELL'S DOMESTIC, COOK- 
ERY, founded upon Principlés of Economy and Practical 
dowledge, and adapted for Private Families. 
«In point of excellence as to cookery, and ow in expenditure, 
me room to any rival.”—Keane’s fournal, 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


a sei Bookof Devotions for, the. Young. 
» | , Fad Lae 
i Price Gd.,‘or 5s. pet dozen, sewed, or 1s. cloth, gilt edges, 
RAYERS for CHILDREN and YOUNG 
2 9 PERSONS. - Contpitedfrort various sources. 
Also, lately published, square, 4s. 6d., cloth, 
‘SCRIPTURE HISTORY, in simple Lan- 
guage, for the Use of Mothers and for Schools. 
*,* The Old and New Testaments separately, 2s. 6d. each. 
London: James Burns, 17 Portman Street. 








In 4to, price 2/., in Sheets, 


ASTI-ROMANE. ~ The Civil and Literary 
Chrouclogy of Rome and Constantinople, from the Death 
‘of Augustus to the Death of Justin II. 
By HENRY FYNES CLINTON, Esa. ., M.A. 
Late Student of Chr Chur 
a=-9) . Vol. 1.:; Tables. 
j OStord: at the University Press. 
old by. Parker, Oxford ; = and Foss; and Soe Londo n° 








In 2 vols, fcap. SR 16s. ce with 240 eases of Apparatus, 


N the HISTORY and ART of WARM- 
ING and SENEEEATING ROOMS and BUILDINGS; with 
Notices of the Progress of Personal and: Fireside Comfort, and "of the 
Management of Fuel. 
By WALTER BERNAN, Civil Engineer. 
* A short popular account is given of each invention, sufficient to 
sig! . yee Tactical person all the Working hints he will papuice to con- 
r apparatus or to improye-upor it.”—. e. 
- Since e Stuarts * Anecdotes of the Steam Engine’ t here has been 
be ie bit dhe ang mechanical gossip as this little book of Mr. 
At 
ed The P caateees are discriminating and impartial, and appear to be 
the ag oa ofa oe practical acquaintance with the subject.”—Ar- 
tizan, Fi 


oar Bell, 186 Fleet Street. 


~~ eo» Wew Editions of ‘Peguier Works. 


-% 


The following are now ready. Post 8vo, 


1, 
OYAGE of a NATURALIST round the 
WORLD. By CHARLES DARWIN. 


“The BIBLE in SPAIN; or, an attempt to 


Circulate the Serlp in the Peni By GEORGE BORROW, 
3. 


LIFE.and VOYAGES of SIR (FRANCIS 
DRAKE. By JOHN BARROW, Esq, 


4. 
BRACEBRIDGE HALL, By 


WASHINGTON IRVING. 





SY OMA Ae } 
LIVES..of OLIVER: CROMWELL and 
JOHN BUNYAN, By ROBERT SOUTHEY. ° 
6. 
A JOURNEY through the UPPER 


PROVINCES of INDIA. By BISHOP HEBER. 


SKETCHES of PERSIA. By SIR JOHN 
MALCOLM, 


[{WwOd to ZACH LADITAOW AH! 
SIEGE of GIBRALTAR: with «  Descrip- 
thon-of that Gattison: “By JOHN ascites 


(LETTERS from a ry Lti¢,, Bice 


UADY: 





aoe oe 
rreteis ‘ots WEST INDIA 
PROPRIETON. ° By MC. LEWIS, 


‘»® The above Works form art of *¢ omer Honie and Colo~ 

sit bosry,” whieh sis: rinted to tornish the yu @ wood 

le ane and is deg! the highest Wterature of 
the lowest possible price. 





i John Murray, “nbemnete ‘Street. 





LIFE... Price +. 6d. 
The TRIALS " MARGARET LYNDSAY 


Price 2s. 64. NTIVOU oAT 
The SUBALTERN. Price 2s. Cds x 
ane LEFE ‘of MANSE WAUCH. Price 


yon CRINGLE’S: LOG. (Price) &s. 645 
VALERIUS. A Roman Story. Price 2s. 6d. 
The FORESTERS. ; Prise 24 6a... 

The CRUISE of the. MIDGE..,.' Price'3s..Gd. 
CYRIL, TH ORNTO Mr By Fapiain 


HAMILTON. | Price,3s. 6d. 
The above me be had strongly bound in cloth at. Sixpence, or le. 
tly gilt at One Shilling, per volume‘extrac 





William Blackwood and Sons, 45 Geor a *nhinivbales ‘aoa 
37 Paternoster Row, Londen. 4 by all Bookscliers.. 





Now ready, Part = — be coutinued Log a S¥o, with plain 
Plates, 2s. 6¢,; coloured, 3 
NATURAL HISTORY of ‘the 
MAMMALTA, 
By G. R. WATERHOUSE, Esq., of the British Museum. 
uu d with Eng %s'on Wood, and Plates.*(! | 


HUMBOLDT’S KOSMOS; ‘a General Sut- 
heiliers ere Physical Phenomena of the Universe..- Vol, I. Byo, 


A New Catalogue of Botanical and Medj 
Works to be had gratis on application. 
London: H. Bailliere, Publisher and Foreign Bookseller, 
219 Regent Street. 1 








Hints for Sepulchral Memorials and Suggestions for 
Christian Epitaphs. 





Now ready, with. Weodcuts, post 8v0, 10s 6d. 
IGHT in DARKNESS;,\or Churchyard 
Thoughts in Verse,_ as 
By JOSEPH SNOW, 

“A Treasury of feeling. "—Theologian. 
“ Verses instinct with the spirit of Christianity, its love, Its 
charity, its hope, its faith, its, desire, its thonght burning in every 

line.” 


'— Britannia. 
John Murray; AlGemiarle Stitet.i fi A Gi 


Now ready, in 1 vol. past Syay price 7a cloths...) //i 
HE FALCON FAMILY, or, Young Ire- 





land (forming Vol. VI. of Chapman ‘ana Hall’s. ¥_ Series) 
“In this book, if we mistake not, we have the i new 
writer of satirical fiction, not unworthy to take his place with: 'the 


author of ‘ Crotchet Castle’ and ‘ Headlong Hall.’ "—E.caminer. 
“ A vein of genuine comedy rups lavishly through every 

equally eS bees an the ena of character. a 
incid i ci 


down the imagination Snot ine Retest Morning vain ete uN 


London: Chapman and a, is6 Sérand. 





Bennett on Schism: 


In 8v0, price 6d. 


O* the SCHISM of certain PRIESTS, anid 


Others lately in COMMUNION felts the CHURCH. * 


By the Rev. WILLIAM RL EB. BENNETT M.A. 
Late stent of Christ Church, Oxford, an and Perpetual Ci Sire ot: 
St. Paul's, Knightsbridge: 


Preached at St, Paul’s on the Twenty-setond Sunday after Hides 


1845. 
By the same Author, 
In 1 vol. 8vo, price 12s. cloth boards, 


The Principles of the Book of Common 
Prayer Considered, A Series of Lecture Sermons, 


 Thitd, Edition of Distivetive | rors) af Re- 
marist. ies of Lecture Sermons during Len 
1 vol. 8vo, cette one 13s. Each separately, Price 

Letters to my Children on Church Subjects. 
Vol. 1., cloth: boards. 67 

Sermons on Miscellaneous Subjects, with In- 
trodttction, Notes, &¢., 2 vols. demy . boards; or, 
separately, Vol. I. Gs. 6.5 Vol. If. 7. Ga. 

‘A Gnide to ‘the Holy Euchatist, forming in 
the second volume a to the Altar. 2 vols. 18mo, 8s. cloth. 

Three Sermons, explaining the New ae 
Act, with regard to 

‘Eendon: ‘W. J: Canis Sint ‘wee 
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The following Periedioal Works:for ‘Dectmber 845 a 
be ee ged by CHARLES KNIGHT AND Co. 1 
f | oe 


rpue PICTORIAL GALLERY of ARTS. 
Part Xf. Price ls. 


hea BD ENGLAND, Part XXIV., with a Co- 
Joured graving of the Monument of John ar, price 1s. 6d. 
Published also in Weekly Numbers, at 3d. ‘The Coloured En- 
yravipgyep o/Sprrugwentany Nuwauny, price 6d. ; 


The POLITICAL ess oes eg Part 
X, First half, priedls, 5: j 


sifhe SUPPLE BMENT to the PENNY 


CYCLOPADIA. Part VIII. First half, price 9d. 


The ‘PENNY “MAGAZINE. |’ Part ‘LIX. 


ef the New Series, priced. 
The CQM PLETE CONCORDANCE to 


SHAKSPERE; being & Ver! 1 Index to ‘all the’ Passages In the 
matic ths Bork we, Mrs, Cowpen CLARKE. 
Pile Nvitte ich eda udés the Work, 


USMAPS of the SOCIETY for the DIFFU- 
SION of USEFUL KNOWLEDGE.°’ Part XIII. Containing: 
As‘a General, 1 Map — Syria, Ancient, 1 Map—Syria Modern, 1 
Map — ine, Aneient, 1 Map— Pulestine, Modern, 1 Map — 
Western Siberia, Khiva, and Bokhara, 1 Map— aud. Eastern Si- 
beria, La oS 1 Map. Price 5s. coloured, and 3s. 6d. plain. 

Any of the apne - Maps may be had separately, Price 9d, 
oe and 6d. pla 

ore, containir ~ PFT Map 8, is now published in One Volume, 

on “Title and Contents, Reaanaty half-bound in russia or 
morocco, coloured, 3/, 13s. 6d,; plain, 27. 15s. 


The PENNY, CYCLOP/EDIA SUPPLE- 
MENT tye % we Sree in ‘Two Volumes), strongly 


The CABINET PORTRAIT GALLERY 
of BRITISH WORTHIES may be had elegantly bound in double 
volumes, gilt edges, price Ge. eac 


22 Ludgate Street, Nov. 24, 1845. 





Priee 
HE CAMBRIDGE. UNIVERSITY 
ALMANACK, for 1846. 
Printed. on a large sheet, with a fine Line- Engraving by E.Cuattts, 
the GREAT COURT of TRINITY COLLEGE, from a Drawing 
by G, Dopason. Containing, in ee. to the usual useful informa- 
tion, the\ Morning and Evening Lessons for every day in the year. 
Cambridge: Deightons. « Sold in London by Lo: an and Co.; 
Whittaker and Co. ; cine aaa Co.; and Suttaby and Co. 


Proof Imy of the Eng 2g Without the Almanack, 
fie a French sad ee tte Se 
EBV at India Ditto Ss. fie IRs. 


New Work on Early Education. 











. 2¥n small Svo, price 3s. 6d. 
ARL¥ INFLUENCES. 
By the Author of “ Truth without Prejudice.” 
pit St. Paul's Charchyard, and Waterloo Place. 
-sil got 21 Of thom may be had, 


TRUTH without PREJUDICE. Second 


Raition. Sts Ga: 


b 16 





In an S$vo Pamphlet, 


a, \: DDRESS to the BRITISH PUBLIC, on 


the Slanderous Articles of certain Writers in “© PUNCH,” di- 
rected — > e Barris Axd ForeiGn Instirvre and et a 


Director, w Faets nda Per- 
sonal C P nd e with its Publish Editors, and Co 














- New Christmas Book by Mr. Dickens, 





"9 Ta Diéehibies will be ‘published, price 5s., small 8vo, 
THE CRICKET ON THE HEARTH. 
“A FAIRY TALE OF HOME. 

By CHARLES DICKENS. 


The Illustrations by Crakkson STANrreLd, Egq., R.A.; DAnretMacrisé; Esq., R.A. ; Joun 
Leecu, Esq.; and Ricuarp Doyze, Esq., 





Also, by the same Author, uniform with the above,’ 
A CHRISTMAS CAROL, in Prose. Being a Ghost.Story of Christmas. 


Tenth Edition. Price Five Shillings. .. 


THE CHIMES ; a Goblin Story of some Bells that Rang an Old Year Out 
and a New Year In. Price Five Shillings. 





London: printed and published for the Author, by BRADBURY and EVANS, 90 Fleet Street, 
and Whitefriars. 





The following are now ready :— 


I. 
WAVERLEY NOVELS, ABBOTSFORD EDITION, 
Vol. IX. 


With Designs by the late Sir Davin Wiixrz, R.A., and D. Rozerrs, R.A:, of Scenes in the 
Holy Land; also nearly 200 Wood Engravings, 12, 8s. cloth: gilt, 


II. 
WAVERLEY NOVELS, PEOPLE’S EDITION, 
Vol. IV. 


Sewed, 9s.; cloth gilt, 10s, 
Ill. 


LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, PEOPLE’S EDITION, 


Complete in One Volume. Sewed, 9s.; cloth gilt, 10s. with Portrait and Facsimile, 





R. CADELL, Edinburgh; HOULSTON and STONEMAN, London. 





KNIGHT’S WEEKLY VOLUME. MR. WORDSWORTH’S POEMS'IN ONE VOLUME. 


Price One Shilling, 
ANTERBURY TALES, from CHAUCER. 
By JOHN SAUNDE RS 
In Two Volumes. Vol. I. 
Londan : Charles Knight and Co., 22 Ludgate Street. 


In} vol. Svoyprice 20s '¢loth ; “i es elegantly bound in morocco by 
ayday, 

W ORDSWORTH’S POETICAL 
works. 


A New Edition. 
Edward Moxon, 44 Dover Strect. 





By JAMES S, BUCKINGHAM. 
This Pamphlet is strongly recommerided to the perusal - a pm wer 


Fue 2 ate sei et iy oDinged being a Lentnaeed’te the pet ut pales ap 


ivate maaieny or personal vituperation. 
WTe be had of all Booksellers and Newsmen in Town and Country. 


Single Co) 4 or, One Shilling Dozen, The profits 
of the salt lh given the funds of the "Society for for the Tedliet of 
Fovenpnete in 


wit Ni a eae yh Be inal 169 Piccadilly; and Effingharn 








Quarle’s, Emblems.and School of the Heart. 


ron 


In a neat square antique Leas — royal 32mo, price Three Shillings 
inc 


mi MBLE ‘M S°DIVINE ’ and MORAL, 
By FRANCIS QUARL 
A New Edition, with Seventy-nine Cuts, ets copies of the 
" original Plates. 


Criticism accords in fixing to the author .ot these. Emblems 
praise of profound knowledge, solid wisdom, and fervent devotion. 


Also, uniform with the shore, nace Two Shillings and Sixpence 
THE SCHOOL of the HEART,, The 


Learning of the Heart and Hieroglyphics of Ag Life of Man, with 
Sixty Cuts, engraved coples of the we inal Pla’ 
*,* Either of these two valuable Works ceili 


Tonto’ rinted for Thomas Tegg, 75 wide; and maybe 
P proc ured by order of all shes Bootie 


the writer? The answer is, that wt iyi ae poet of domestic life; hebrings, 
of home of 








Second Edition, in fcp. 8vo0, price 6s. 


OME SERMONS (each Six Minutes 
long); designed especially for the ase of Families at Morn- 
ng and Evening Devotion, 
By the Rev. ALFRED WILLIAMS, M.A, 
Alternate Morning Preacher at Berkeley and Quebec Chapels; Af- 
. ternoon Lecturer at St, Pancras Chureh; &c. 
London: Bowdery and Kerby, 190 Oxford Street. 


NEW WORK BY MISS MARTINEAU. 
Price 34. 6d., Vol. I. of 


FOREST and GAME-+LA W 
| TALES. 


By HARRIET MARTINEAU. 
To be completed in Three, Monthly. Volumes. 
Edward Moxon, #4 Dover Street. 





Cowper's Poetical Works, by Grimshaw e. 223 
— Devotional. Work ys ‘ddiconts 
fn & handsome pocket volume, demy 18mo, price Four sing clot, 
or Eight Shillings morocco, elegant, gilt edge: (Lately. published, ‘in Rpy Sep, cloth, witht Frontliplece by Gaver, 
HE POETICAL WORKS of COWPER; t OVERARCK, GF. 
portcty printed - Rev. Tib ° 
AWE'S d Hy lb To, yas ies pss an caighoah Ppetace: GUID E to PASSING ADVENT 


e the same Editor. 
*,* Little need be said to alae fam the merits and excellences of mB —- B. ae oS he Wise, oF the Buglish Church, by the 


Cowper, with whi are uve Faeallian i but what @_CaMses 
that have contrib ie to the to the uletrity rye y Sheakoot London: James Burhs, 17 Portman Street. 





all the endearments ore us b is the poet nature, 
which he describes in all its ai 


poet,of na cece dated x: wi rasa te 


Gresiey's Historical Tales, 
New Volume in the Press. 


ONISTON. HALL;-or, the JACOBITES. 
Foolscap octava, 
~~ 0, elegant, - iu ile 4 nasi’ Valine» Seaerot ennela? i iastrative of che + hn 
Lond. ‘Shomes 5 4°73 Cheapsitte ; 
senha Fi ‘other Booksellers, -_ London: Jané Barns, 17 Portman Street. 





pects; and he is also the 
Protestant»Christian' 


rtevdl Natlolat feos 
rality. Nor ought we to omit 


and ardent love of his country which so freq y beret forth in the 
poems of Cowper, .- 
A few copjes printed im royal 18mo, prio Gx i elt; or todd 
gilt edges. 
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798 THE 'LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








Now ready, in 2)thit& wis. §vo, prigesée. 2) 

LIVER CROMWELL’S LETTERS and 
SPEECHES, with Elucidati and C 

BY THOMAS CARLYLE, 

origina Yi tare Wy Geode gt tne" pon oni irda k rust 


"tetas : Chapman and Hall, 186 Strand. 








New Volume of Dodsley’s and Rivington’s nen 
egister. 
—r7/ 
Now ready, in 8vo,-price 16s, 
r I ‘YHE ANNUAL REGISTER; or, a View 
of the History and Politics of the Year 1814. 
Rivingtons; Longman and Co.; J. M. Richa san } bs gage 2 tn po 
Co.; Simpkin se Co; J. Rodwell; Sherw. and 
and Stoneman ; & La 


; Capes and ; ‘Smith, E cider, oo 
Bebo; Nabe pony Sons J. Geen: ade "Thomas ; iL Bows: 
Cleaver ; G. Row Routledge. 





Dr. Smith’s School Dictionary. 


Now ready, with 200 Woodcuts, square 12mo, 10s. 6¢. 


SCHOOL DICTIONARY of GREEK 
ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. For \ as Use of Young 
Scholars. “Abridesd from the larger Dictionary. 


By WILLIAM SMITH, LL.D. 
John Murray, Albemarle pues Taylor and Walton, Upper Gower 
Street. 1 





Markham’s Histories for Young Persons. 
Revised and Cheaper Edition, Woodcuts, 19mo, 7s. 6d. 


RS. MARKHAM’S HISTORY of 


ENGLAND. 





Also, -wnifgrm with the same, 


MRS. MAREE AM by HISTORY of 
Pan as ined Street. 


Almanac and Companion for 1846. 


Under the Superintendence of the Society for the Diffusion 
of Useful Knowledge. 


THE BRITISH ALMANAC, extending to 


96 pages, and embracing a body of Information suited to the 
Tradesman, the Manufacturer, the Merchant, and the Pr Professional 
and Upper Classes generally. 1 


The COMPANION to the ALMANAC, or 
Yrar-Book of GaneraL ixvormation.*| The 19th Volume of the 
Series, 2s. 6d. With * The British Almanac,’ bound in cloth, 4s. 

Parr I. On the Earliest Printed Pegg The beg 
.Fluctuati: of the Public patative Statistics 

me, Sob ish Ralfroads of ot Gh Brian Lit Tasurance, 
pes = eaten Present Customs’ 

Parr II. Abstracts of Acts of Parliament. Abstracts bf Pablic 
Documents. Chronicle of the Session. Private Acts. Public Peti- 
tions. Public Improvements, with woodcut yi we of new 

Buildings, Chronicle’ | Pdcurrences. | uptcieg 
Neerglogy of 1843. 

“A A compete Index to the Compant nae is alka 

ished, fro 1328 A etrck ue pistes 

ing one. thick 5 oluti, baatd uniform with the, work, price seven 
shillings and sixpen 
London: ane Knight ‘aud €6., = Ludgate Street. 


New and Original Works. 


The following are now ready, post Svo, 2s. 6d. each. 


OROCCO and the MOORS. By J. H. 
F. DRUMMOND HAY, Esq., Her Majesty's Consul-General at 
2. 


The FRENCH in ALGIERS—ABD-EL- 


KADER and the one The Soldier of the Foreign Legion—The 
Prisoners of Abd-el-Kader. 


8. 
LIFE of the GREAT, CONDE. By 


LORD MAHON: 4 


The AMBER WITCH: @ most interesting 


Trial for Witchcraft. 


TRAVELS in the RAST., By Captains 


IRBY and MANGLES, R.N. 














6. 
NOTES and SKETCHES of NEW 


SOUTH WALES and the BUSH. By Mrs. MEREDITH<. 


7. 5 
The FALL of the JESUITS ‘in the 


Eighteenth Century. 


MEMOIRS of FATHER RIPA during his 
Residence with the Emperor of China. 

“Se ca Gani Lien nal Works form part of “ Murray's 
rp po ress ged CT limaninel 


ture of the day at thse lowest 


the Rev. Arch. |) 


ta Bumps e come ig aod j 
Je Rrebel lion. By J. T. HEYLERT M M.A., Author of “ Peter Priggins,” | PRIVATE JUDGMENT. By HENRY F. CHORLEY, Esq. 5 voli. 
vol: 





John Murray, Albemarle Strect. 


NOOR= Fait THE NEW NOVELS 
Now ready at all the Libraries. 
HE QUEEN OF DENMARK. 
An Historical Novel. 
Edited by Mrs. GORE. 3 vols. 





Il. III, 
DUNSTER CASTLE; a Tale of the Great POMFRET; or, PUBLIC OPINION and 


* Parsons and Widows,” &c. 


Just ready, in 3 vols. 
SIR ROGER DE COVERLE Y, 
A Tale of the Court of Charles IJ. 


By the Author of “ Maids of Honour” (a Second Edition of which is now ready), 


HENRY COLBURN, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 





Early in December, 8vo, 


REMARKABLE CRIMES AND TRIALS. 


Translated from the German of FEUERBACH, 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





Shortly will be published, with Portrait and Maps, 8vo, 


VOYAGES OF DISCOVERY AND ADVENTURE 
WITHIN THE ARCTIC REGIONS: 


From,1818 to the present time. By the several Navat Orricers employed by Sea and ‘Land 
in search of a North-West and Polar Passage, from the Atlantic to the Patific. 


Abridged and arranged from the Official Narratives, with occasional Remarks, 
By Sir JOHN BARROW, Bart., F.R.S. 
Author of “ A Chronological History of Voyages into the Arctic Regions.”’ 


nae 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





Just ready, Third and Cheaper Edition, 2 vols. post 8vo, ; 
LIFE OF LORD CHANCELLOR ELDON, 
With Selections from his Correspondence and Anecdote-Book. 
By HORACE TWISS, one of her Majesty’s Counsel. 
“ A work which ought to be in the library of every lawyer, statesman, and English gentleman. + bigeh- 


wood’s Magazine. 
“ A sterling work, and will live."—Quarterly Review.| 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





Nearly ready, 3 vols. 8vo, 
LIVES OF THE LORD CHANCELLORS OF ENGLAND, 
From the Earliest Times till the Reign of George 1V. 
By LORD CAMPBELL. 
“ Ifthe ‘work shotild be worthily finished, my ambition is, that it may amuse the general reader; that it 
may afford some instruction to those who wish to become well acquainted with our constitutional history ; above 


all, that it may excife the young student of the law to emulation and industry, and confirm in his mind the liberal 
and honourable maxims which ought ever to govern the conduct of an English Barrister.”—Author’s Preface. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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Tyrrsss JERROLD’S SHILLING 
MAGAZINE, ; 


For DECEMBER, will contain. 
The History of St. Giles and St, James |(Chapters;XK 
and XXI.) By the Editor. 
The Social Position and Character of the Bar. 
My Opposite Neighbours. A Tale of the Tally Trade. 
«An Accomplished, Villain.” By the Editor. 
Tbe Englishmén in Prussia. 
A Fairy Tale of 2 Hundred Years ago. 
Poetry: The Sick Lady. 
The Hedgehog Letters. 
A History for Young England. Chapter IX. Henry 
the Second and his Sons. 
Literary Reviews. 
Illustrated by an Etching on Steel by Leech. 
Early in December will be published Vol. II., neatly 
bound in ¢loth, price 7s. 
London: published: for the Proprietors of Puwcu, at the Puneh 
Office, 92 Fleet Street. 


G EORGE CRUIKSHANK’S 
‘TABLE-BOOK, 
Edited by GILBERT A, & BECKETT. Price ls. 
No. KII.(BECEMBER) contains: 
The Watural History.of the Panig. ‘Two [lustrations, 
The Railway Deposits. One Illustration. 
A Genuine Ghost Story. 
A Legend of the Rhine (concluded). One Illustration. 
The Pessimist. ‘ 
My Opinions on Umbrell 
Hints for a Domestic Police. 
The Stage Negro. 
Autograph Hunters, 
Jollipump on Happiness. One Illustration. 
Hilustrated with a splendid Steel Engraving, 
THE RAILWAY DRAGON, 
By GeorGe CRUIKSHANK. 
T.ondon’: publiéled at the Office of the Tasiu-Boox, 
‘ 92 Fleet Street. 





Six Illustrations. 





presser's MAGAZINE for DECEMBER, 
Price 2s. Gd., contains :— 

1. The Pryor’s Bank, Fulham. Adorned with Cuts. 

2. Three Scenes in the Life of the Count de Guiche. 

. Cambridge Studies. 

Old London Signs. 

. Contemporary Orators, No. V. The Duke of Wel- 

lington. 

. Rainted.Glass. 

“A fow fmore Words on the Defensible State of the 
Country. 

. The First Bridal Vigit., : . 

Of Railways. By Morgan Rattler, Esq., M.A., An 
‘Apprentice of the Law. 

A Day’s Ex¢ursion in Newfoundland. 

A Plea. 

% Abonhi a. ChristmaerBegk In a Letter from Michael 
Ahgelo Titmarsh to Oliver Yorke, Esq. 

. Index. 

G. W. Nickissqn,J215 Regent Street, London. 


— et : 
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Tas OXFORD and CAMBRIDGE 
REVIEW, 
For DECEMBER, contains :— 
1. Collegians and Craftsmen. 
2..'The-Moral and Religious Condition of the Universities. 
3. Schlosser's History of the Eighteenth and Nineteenth 
Centuries. 


4. Mr wk 2 be 

5. ie ec ig England. 

PLAN panteh Match of the Nineteenth Century. 
Critical and Miscellaneous Notices. 


London: William Pickering, Piccadilly. Oxford; J. Vincent. 
Cambridge; J, T, Walters. 





LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No. CCCLXII. Decemnge 184}. 


CONTENTS : 
‘ I. Marlborough. No. 2.—II. The Student of Salamanca. Part 2. 
—III. White’s Three Years in C inople.—-IV. The M i 
and the Cloud.—V. The Second Pandora.—VI. The Reign of George 
the Third.—VII. A few Passages concerning Omens, Dreams, Ap- 
pearances, &c.—VIII. A Mother to her Forsaken Child.—IX. Summer 
Noontide—X. To Clara.—XI. ‘Seclusion.—XIl. The Last Hours ofa 
Reign, Part 1,—XILL. The Scottish Harvest. 


William Blackwood and Sons, 45 George Street, Edinburgh; and 
37 Paternoster Row, London. ' 








LILA TSDLACS Piles. 
“PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL 


for Decemaer 1, 
Edited by JACOB BELL. 
CONTENTS: 

The Present Prospects of the Medical ‘Bill.—The Present Positiou 
and Prospects of the Chemists and Druggists.—The Separation of the 
‘Trade in Medicines trom the Practice of Physic and Surgery.—Lee- 
ture on Porcelain. — Pharmaceutical Conversazione, — Poisoning by 
Acetate of Lead.—Ventilation of Coal Mines.—The Potato Diseases 


GIFT=-BOOKS FOR 1846. 
TISHER’S DRAWING-ROOM SCORAP-BOOK, 1846. 


By the Hon, Mrs. NORTON.. Contaipipg, Thirty-six highly-finished Engravings. Quarto, 
J selagantly pone One Guinea. 


FISHER’S JUVENILE SCRAP-BOOK, 1846. 


By Mrs. ELLIS. With Sixteen Plates, elegantly bound, 8s. 


‘ A) 1 
THE SACRED GIFT. 

Second Series. By the Rev. CHARLES B. TAYLER, M.A., Author of “ May You Like It,” 
&c. &c.; with Contributions from the Rev. Chancellor Ratxes, Rev. Huan M‘NEtIuk 
Rev. Huecu Stowe t, and others. Illustrated with Twenty Engravings after the Great 
Masters. Imperial octavo, elegantly bound, 21s. 7 





December Ist, will be published, 


THE SNOW-STORM:; A CHRISTMAS SToRY. . ./ 


By Mrs. GORE. Illustrated by G. CRUIKSHANK, Esq. Cloth elegant, 5s. 


FRANCE ILLUSTRATED. 


From Drawings by T. ALLOM, Esq.; Descriptions by the Rev. G. N. WRIGHT, M.A. 
Vol. I, containing Thirty-three Plates, elegantly bound, 21s. 
{ f 
Just published, Lf 


BROWN’S SACRED ARCHITECTURE 


In One handsome Quarto Volume, illustrated with Sixty-three Engravings, shewing the Character 
of the various Styles of Sacred Architecture. Neatly bound in cloth, 42s. 


FISHER'S NEW COUNTY ATLAS OF ENGLAND AND WATES. 
Compiled from Authentic Surveys, and corrected to the present time; with a Topographical and 
Statistical Description of each County. Containing 48 Maps, cloth, 20, 12s. 6d. 


CHINA ILLUSTRATED: 


ITS SCENERY, ARCHITECTURE, SOCIAL HABITS, &e. 
Complete in Four Volumes, each containing Thirty-two Plates, One Guinea. 


THE HIMALAYA MOUNTAINS ILLUSTRATED. 


Quarto, Thirty-eight Plates, morocco, 21s, -” 


MORNING AND EVENING FAMILY PRAYERS FOR A YEAR; 
WITH ADDITIONAL PRAYERS FOR SPECIAL OCCASIONS. 
By the Rev. J. MORRISON, D.D., LL.D. In’ large type, ‘suited to Aged Persons, One 
Volume, imperial 8vo, cloth, 21s.; calf, 26s.;, morocco, 30s, 
Strongly recommended by 


Rev. Henry Bivunt, A.M. Rev. J. LerFcutxp, D.D. Rev. J. Pre Smiru, D.D. 
Rev. B. Boornroyp, D.D, Rev. 8S. LuKE. Rev. A, TIDMAN, 

Rev. G. CoLiison. Rev. CALEB MorRIs. Rev. R. Vaucuay, D.D, 

Rev. Rower?. Hauer, D.D, Rev, T. Rarrres, D.D: Rev. R. Warpiaw, D.D. 
Rev. Joun KELLEY...’ L Rev, Jam&s Suenman. | 


ae bess is Semed i» that —— spirit which may render it acceptable to all sects and denominations ; 
and in a style simple, concise, and scriptural. Seven hundred and fifty-eight prayers forma J ‘ i 
one which is highly deserving of attention.” —Tait’s Magazine, dceamibane Per TeeMeene 


Now ready, cloth gilt, price 3s., a New Edition of 


SONGS OF THE PRESS, AND OTHER’ POEMS, 


RELATIVE TO THE ART OF PRINTERS AND PRINTING; ALSO OF AUTHORS, BOOKS, BOOK- 
SELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, EDITORS, CRITICS, NEWSPAPERS; &c. 


Original and Selected. With Notes, Biographical and Literary, Edited by C.H. TIMPERLEY. 


In Two Volumes, cloth, 21s. 


L00Ko P0STHE END 2 OR, THE BENNETS. ABROAD. 
By Mrs, ELLIS: 


‘¢¢ Look to the End’ is really more likely than any other work of a similar class to prove beneficial to the reader 
Mrs. Ellis is undoubtedly a christian as well as a charming writer;"and whether we read her ‘ Pamily Secrets,’ her 
* Women of England,’ her ‘ Wives, Mothers, or Daughters of England,’ we trace in each and alla chasteness of 
principle, a purity of motive, and a keen perception of rectitude.” — Wesleyan. 

“Pew moralists ave been able to give reproof and admonition with so good a grace as Mrs. Eljis, and none 





Advice on the Subject.—On the Cashew-Not Tree.—Action of Sul- 
phuric Acid on Quinine.—The Solubility of Oxide of Lead in Pure 
Water. —Seizure of Illicit Spirit of Nitre.—Itinerant Quack Doctors, &c. 
Published by Jolin Churchill, Princes Street, Leicester Square; Mac- 
lachlan and Stewart, Edinburgh ; and Fannin and Co., Dublin, 





have p ad more accurate views of what is requisite to elevate the character and advance thie usefulness of her 
sex.” —-General Advertiser. 





FISHER, SON, and CO., Angel Street, St. Martin’s-le-Grand, London. 
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NEW WORKS 


Just ready or just published. 


phat 
i et 2 afer 


1. 
Alaric Watts’s “‘ Poetry and Painting.’’ 


LYRICS of the HEARTS 


with other Poems. By ALARIC A. WATTS. Tilus- 
trated by Forty -highly-finished Line-Engravings, exe- 


cuted expressly for the work by the eminent, Painters. 


and Engravers of the day. Square crown $vo, uniform 
with Rogers’s “ Italy” and “ Poems,” 31s, 6d. boards;, or 
proof impressions, 4to, 63s. boards; proofs, before letters, 
on 4to, colombier, India paper (only 50 copies printed), 


5h, 5s. [At Christmas. 
Painters. 
Lawrence, P.R.A. | Stothard, R.A. Howard, R.A. 
G. 8. gw 9g RA. Uwins, R.A. 
Stanfield, R.A. Sobers R.A, Etty, R.A. 
wi RA. Coowny, -A.- J. Martin. 
ae 
a 
kage Alaux. Hofland. 
; Engravers. 
FY Watt. W. Finden. Goodall. Portbury. 
Rolls. ~ . Greatbach, 
W, Miller, R. Wallis. Wilmore. hechey 
Sangster. Outrim. Ensom, . C. Lewis, 





H. 


GRAY’S ELEGY, written in a Country 
Churchyard. Illuminated in the Missal Style. By OWEN JONES, 
Arebitect. Imperial Sve, 1/, ))s. 6d., elegantly bound in pateut re- 
liewo leather, [At Christmas. 

ill. 

OLIVER NEWMAN: a New England 
Tale. An un6nished Poem, by the late ROBERT SOUTHEY. 1 
vol. fep, 8vo, uniform with the ‘* Ten-Volume Edition of Mr, Sou- 
they’s Poetical Works. £ (On Thursday nest. 


Iv. 

The DOMESTIC LITURGY and 
FAMILY CHAPLAIN; in Two Parts: the First Part being Church 
Services adapted for Domestic use, with Prayers for Every Day 
of the Week, selected vigil from the Book of Common 
Prayer ; Part 2 comprisi iste Sermon for Every Sun- 
day in the Year. By the Ree. ‘THOMAS DALE, M.A., Canon 
Residentiary of St, Paul’syand Vicar of St, Bride’s. Handsomely 
printed in post 4to. (4t Christmas. 





PERICLES: & ni of Athens in the 
LXXXIIId. Olympiad. By tte Author of A Brief Sketch of 
Greek Philosophy.” Svels. post’ 8yo. [4a December. 


pico ‘ VI. j ; 
The HISTORY of CIVILISATION. By 
W. A: MACKINNON, Bsq., MP.j PRS... ; 

Volt fi. ote eis een ahd Ainetiod—Wars 
—Witcheraft—Wetacna. i 

2 vols, 8vo. Sb ready. 


vil. 

GERMAN ANTHOLOGY: 4 Series of 
Translations from the popular of the German Poets. By 
JAMES CLARENCE MANGAN. 2 vols. post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

© We cordial! yeoorgnaes lovers of German literat 
= ta erat] ge whe Si who spriccate genuine poet no no matter what 

Vit. 


A, DICTION. » GEOGRAPHICAL, 
STATISTICAL, and RICAL, of the various Countries, 
Places, and principal Natural Objects inthe World, By J. R. 
M‘CULLOCH, Eaqi' A New Bdition, 2 thick vols. 8vo, with 
6 large Maps, 4%,.+) | 

*," The New,Articles on the British , Empire are privted sepa- 
rately, im a'SuPeutumwe to the,former Edition, . They‘ comprise a 
tull account of the present state of the British Dominions. 8v0, 5s, 

“Ln pe Thon 


; x 

William Howitt’s Hlustrated Works, 

Adapted for Christmas Presents :— 
I. The BOY’S COUNTRY-BOOK, new edit. fep. 8¢o, 8¢. 
IL. VISITSto REMARKABLE PLACES, 2 vols. med. 8vo, 42s 
If1. The RURAL LIFE of ENGLAND, new edit. med. 8vo, 21s. 
IV. The RURAL LIFE of GERMANY, med. 8vo, 2ls. 
V. The STUDENT LIFE of GERMANY, med. 8vo, 212. 





London: Loxeuay, Bnowy, Gazew, and Loxem axe. 













Rh BENTLEY'S NEW PUBLICATIONS 


NOW READY. 





I. 
New Work by J. Fenimore Cooper, Esq. 


In 3 vols. post 8vo, 


THE CHAIN =- BEARER, 


By J. FENIMORE COOPER, Esq. 
Author of “The Pilot,” “The Spy,” “The Last of the Mohicans,” Se; 


Il. 


In 2 vols, 8vo, with Portraits, 


MEMOIRS OF THE JACOBITES.. 


By Mrs. THOMSON, 
Author of “ Widows and Widowers,” “ Ragland Castle,” &. 


IIt, 
In 3 vols. post 8vo, 


ELINOR WYLLYS;; a Tale of American 
Life. Edited by J. FENIMORE COOPER, Esq. 


In3 vail chan Svo, 
HONOUR AND SHAME, A Novel. 


“The quiet simplicity of igs vain of cherac. 
ter remind us strongly of the witees of Miss Austen. Me iieanta, 





v. 
In 4 vols. 8vo, with Portraits, 
LORD MAHON’S COLLECTIVE EDITION OF THE 


LETTERS OF THE EARL OF CHESTERFIELD. 


Including numerous LETTERS and several POLITICAL CHARACTERS now first 
published from the Original MSS, 


VI. 
In 1 vol. 8vo, 
A WORLD OF WONDERS: 
With Anecdotes and Opinions concerning Popular Superstitions, 
_ Edited by ALBANY POYNTZ, 


THE STANDARD NOVELS. 0». 1; 
Complete in 1 vol., neatly bound and embellished, prite G9‘! 


Tilusirated by Leech and Alfred Crowquill; and witha 
‘Portrait of Albert Smith, Esq. 
THE DECEMBER NUMBER, PRICE HALF-A-CROWN, OF 


BENTLEY’S MISCELLANY 
Or, The Privateer. 


Contains : ' 

CONCLUDING CHAPTERS OF By J. FENIMORE COUPER, E wah sued 

The Marchioness of Brinvilliers ; 
By ALBERT SMITH, Exq. 
With an Illustration by Leech. 

2. How Mr. Stubby did not dance with the Queen at the opening 
of Ue Tun Hall, by a Law Student. 3. The 
yard. i, Gaming. Gaming. Pea and Gamesters. 5. The Way | many other distinguished Authors: 
of pee World, by J. W. Grylls. 6. Memoir of Albert Smith, with 
a 7 the King Of Clubs, y Paul Prendergast. 8. Th 





Forming the New Volume of ** Tug Stanparp Novats AND, 
Romances,” 


This unrivalled collection of the best modern Works of Fiction, 


tions a Alfred thi 9. Miss Dora 


o 
Everard Clive. 10, Dr. Maginn—a Literary Retrospect, by a Mid- | —The Misses PORTER —GODWIN—GRATTAN HOPE} Mins 
Man. 1). The Duchess of St. Alban Seon led Ac- | EDGEWORTH~—Mrs. INCHBALD—Mgs. BRUNTON, Se. hes 


pac by Mrs. Mathews. 12. “* Too much Doctor’? — Mrs, Fry— 
The Avengers Witness against ~— ~The Gaol-Chaplain; or,} ach Work (with but few exceptions) comprised in a ¢ingle-vols, 


obbs, the Young Lady 





’s Vol O' Li 
a Dark Page ew. - he rel, hag. . pets os <e Stories — neatly bound, and embellished with Engravings, price 6s; (@ny oue | 
terloo,” &c. of which may be had separately.) 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
: Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





i 


THE JACK 0° LANTERN} 


¥ 


Lone Church- | 2° Contains the most popular works of the following, among 


e| J. FENIMORE COOPER—G. P. R. JAMES —Sir'&, 'L, BULL! 
Old Women the Corner—Glimpses and Mysteries, with Ilustra- | WER — Capt. MARRYAT— THEODORE {HOOK — Mise | Atis’ 
Young Ladies and their Idiosyneracies, by | TEN —Mrs. GORE—MAXWELL—Mrs, TROLLOPE—MORIER ! 


; 


Pca by Cyagi et are gerpoel King's Rita F oh in the County of Middlesex, Printer, Grornon Lavery, of Number 
Clatendon Were Oe Ia, Cont of Printer, and Francis Burnpert FRravKiyy, o Pan ton Stoke 
in the rinter, at their » Great New Street, Fetter Lane, in yale on ae 
; and by eae ARMicen Gene’ me ‘umber 13 South Molton — in “ "Parish of 
cesam, ¢ in the’ at the Lirgnary bags Te Orrics, Number 7 Wi 


» on Saturday, November 29, iside—Agente Sor ‘New York: Wiley and Putnam, 16 
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